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Editorial Comment 


LOCAL RESPONSIBILITY FOR PLANNING 


ECISIONS made in handling wartime 
D municipal problems are tremendously 

important because the postwar com- 
munity will to a large degree reflect action 
taken now. An excellent example of self- 
planning for self-help later is the work 
being done now by many cities in assigning 
an official agency or individual to the task 
of developing postwar plans. It is clear that 
many cities of the country, both large and 
small, are not waiting for the federal govern- 
ment to provide funds to do this planning 
job, although it is apparent that many cities 
will need federal or state financial aid, per- 
haps both, in carrying out public works proj- 
ects. In metropolitan areas it appears 
strongly desirable to set up an advisory 
board that will undertake the task of as- 
sembling and composing the plans and pro- 
grams of all the governmental units within 
the area and in helping to make them effec- 
tive. There are few cities, according to the 
leading article in this issue, that have not 
set up some kind of financial reserves. 

These local efforts springing up from a 
sense of local need and local conditions 
should result in developing flexible programs. 
Communities differ widely and regardless of 
what the federal and state governments may 
do, each city will have to solve certain of its 
transition problems very largely in its own 
way. Higher levels of government can and 
should provide technical assistance and, 
where necessary, financial aid, but the offi- 
cials and citizens of a given community 
Should not expect someone else to be more 
concerned over their welfare than they them- 
selves. 

The initiative and responsibility of meet- 


ing the challenge of the postwar years belong 
to the cities. Planning for postwar should be 
comprehensive; that is, it should include the 
whole area and consider social and economic 
conditions as well as public works projects. 
Such planning should not be limited to what 
the city may be able to finance under present 
restrictions. A city needs to assign to an 
individual or agency the responsibility of 
doing the detailed job of planning, to bring 
the various plans and projects together, to 
secure the cooperation of local business and 
civic groups and other governmental units 
in the area, to see that preliminary plans are 
widely discussed, to list projects in the order 
of priority and desirability, and to develop 
plans for financing. Finally, the local gov- 
erning body should act on such plans and 
proceed with the acquisition of sites and the 
preparation of plans and specifications. In 
this way the broad subject of planning can 
be brought down to earth. 

All of this work must be done during the 
war so that as soon as manpower and mate- 
rials are available actual construction can 
begin. Wartime and postwar planning need 
not interfere with the winning of the war. 
As a matter of fact continuous planning now 
and in the future is necessary for a success- 
ful waging of the war and it is imperative if 
we are to avoid chaos in our cities when the 
shooting phase of the war comes to an end. 
There is no clear line of demarcation between 
wartime and postwar planning. We should 
bear in mind that time and effort are con- 
sumed in planning not to plan. It is almost a 
question of whether we shall build a fence 
at the top of the cliff or place an ambulance 
below it. 
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Postwar Planning—How Cities Are Doing It* 


Postwar planning in nearly one hundred council-manager cities with 
special emphasis on who is doing the job, steps taken to improve 
the cities’ financial condition, and the future of municipal services. 


HERE is an unusual amount of mu- 

nicipal interest and activity in postwar 

planning work, and there is as much if 
not more interest on the part of city man- 
agers in putting their cities in the best finan- 
cial condition possible before the war ends. 
This conclusion is based on information sup- 
plied to the International City Managers’ 
Association during the last month by the 
city managers of 92 cities. A review of the 
postwar planning work in these council- 
manager cities may indicate some trends or 
techniques which may be helpful to other 
cities. 


Wuo Is DoInGc THE PLANNING? 


Cities over 75,000. Officials of the 11 
cities reporting have taken definite steps to 
estimate probable postwar conditions in their 
cities, and in eight of these cities one or more 
nongovernmental local groups are cooperat- 
ing with the city in developing such postwar 
plans. All 11 cities have official planning 
agencies and two have set up special postwar 
committees. Briefly, the task of developing 
postwar plans has been assigned as follows: 

Austin, Texas: Each city department is 
preparing detailed plans for carrying out the 
six-year financial and public works program 
completed in 1942 with the cooperation of 
the National Resources Planning Board. 
Copies of the six-year plan report have been 
distributed to local civic groups whose advice 
the city will seek in determining priorities 
for various programs. 

Cincinnati, Ohio: The engineering services 
and the plan commission are developing 
broad postwar plans which are being coor- 
dinated by a bond improvement committee 


*This survey is a project of the recently created 
committee on wartime and postwar planning of 
the International City Managers’ Association (see 
page 181 this issue). 


of which the city manager is a member. Var- 
ious local housing and real estate groups, the 
chamber of commerce, and other organiza- 
tions are cooperating with the city. 

Dallas, Texas: A planning consultant has 
been employed to prepare a comprehensive 
city plan and staff members of the public 
works department are developing plans and 
specifications for street, water, and sewer 
projects, park improvements, a public mar- 
ket, and airports. Several unofficial local 
groups are cooperating with the city on hous- 
ing rehabilitation, airports, and traffic im- 
provements. 

Flint, Michigan: The city planning com- 
mission and staff have reviewed the relative 
priorities of capital improvement projects 
which were submitted by all municipal de- 
partments. The result is a list of 52 of the 
“most necessary” projects estimated to cost 
a total of $17,223,123 which will be ex- 
plained and analyzed in a report to be pre- 
pared and published in cooperation with the 
board of education. 

Kansas City, Missouri: The city planning 
staff has recently been expanded with a 
budget four times the normal amount, and a 
broad planning program, including economic 
and social studies, has been approved. Post- 
war plans are being developed by the city 
plan commission, which has consulted with 
65 local civic organizations. A long list of 
public works projects and two housing proj- 
ects have been prepared and a new auxiliary 
airport is now under construction. 

Miami, Florida: The engineering and 
planning departments are attempting to pre- 
dict postwar conditions with the assistance 
of a special industrial committee representing 
the metropolitan area. 

Rochester, New York: The division of 
city planning and the city engineer’s office 
are cooperating with an over-all citizens’ 
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POSTWAR PLANNING—HOW CITIES ARE DOING IT 


planning organization which has been formed 
to study probable postwar conditions in the 
area. A special administration committee 
has been formed to consider specific projects, 
to determine priority of construction, and to 
prepare plans. 

Saginaw, Michigan: With the assistance 
of the Public Work Reserve, the city plan- 
ning commission (appointed by the city 
manager) and a full-time planning engineer 
prepared a six-year plan which has been 
published (see PuBLic MANAGEMENT, April, 
1943, page 119). 

San Diego, California: The city has cre- 
ated a postwar planning committee consist- 
ing of several councilmen, several members 
of the county board of supervisors, and rep- 
resentatives of the public — a committee 
which will cooperate closely with the city 
planning commission. In addition, the city 
is giving financial aid to the postwar plan- 
ning committee of the local chamber of 
commerce. 

Schenectady, New York: The bureau of 
traffic and city planning with three full-time 
employees handles the administrative work 
for a nine-man planning commission ap- 
pointed by the city manager. This group and 
the engineering department are working on 
postwar plans. A postwar committee of the 
chamber of commerce is cooperating with the 
city and consideration is being given to a 
plan for setting up a citizens’ postwar plan- 
ning group with the official plan agency as 
a nucleus. 

Wichita, Kansas: Postwar planning is car- 
tied on under the direction of the city man- 
ager working with the city engineer, who is 
also secretary of the planning commission. 
The first step has been to bring in a planning 
consultant to review and bring up to date 
the comprehensive city plan which he pre- 
pared 20 years ago and to project it 25 years 
into the future. The chamber of commerce, 
in cooperation with the National Committee 
for Economic Development, is planning an 
extensive postwar program for maintaining 
a high level of employment. 

Cities of 25,000 to 75,000. Of the 19 cities 
reporting, 10 have official planning agencies 
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but the planning work in two-thirds of the 
cities is largely handled by the city engineer. 
The managers of four cities have not yet 
assigned anyone to do postwar planning. 
Nongovernmental local groups in only four 
of the 19 cities are cooperating with the city 
on postwar planning projects. 

The planning agencies in the nine cities 
and one county are advisory bodies, and in 
only two cities (Beloit, Wisconsin, and Wil- 
mington, North Carolina) has the plan com- 
mission been assigned the task of develop- 
ing postwar plans. In Beloit the manager 
appoints the planning agency, and in Wil- 
mington a newly created joint city-county 
planning board has just begun its work. In 
the other cities with official planning bodies, 
the actual work of preparing postwar plans 
has been assigned to the engineering depart- 
ment in Elmira, New York; Kenosha, Wis- 
consin; and Watertown, New York; to the 
planning engineer and department head in 
Henrico County, Virginia; to the public 
works department in Lynchburg, Virginia; 
to department heads in cooperation with the 
manager in Mason City, Iowa, and Tyler, 
Texas; and to the city engineer and two 
planning agencies in Tucson, Arizona. 

The city plan commission in Beloit is pre- 
paring a six-year plan; in Elmira the bureau 
of engineering is preparing specifications for 
improvements which can be started as soon 
as the war is over; the city engineer’s office 
in Kenosha is making general studies for 
new pavements, sewers, a new police station, 
and a new city hall; and in Mason City, 
Iowa, the city manager and department 
heads, on the basis of studies made by the 
planning commission and the chamber of 
commerce, are developing plans and specifi- 
cations for improvements to be undertaken 
after the war. In Tucson, Arizona, a re- 
gional planning board is cooperating with 
the city planning and zoning board, the city 
engineer, and a postwar planning committee 
of the chamber of commerce in developing a 
postwar public works program for considera- 
tion by the city manager and council. In 
Tyler, Texas, the city manager and depart- 
ment heads have received suggestions regard- 
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ing plans for civic development from the 
chamber of commerce postwar planning com- 
mittee. In Watertown, New York, the city 
planning commission acting in an advisory 
capacity will soon make a report on possible 
postwar projects. 

Henrico County, Virginia, has recreated 
the planning board, and the planning engi- 
neer and the public works department have 
been active in developing land-use studies 
and plans for rezoning, as well as detailed 
plans and specifications for roads, schools, 
water and sewage plants, incinerators, etc. 
In formulating postwar policies and plans 
the county has called meetings of landown- 
ers, bankers, representatives of several fed- 
eral agencies, contractors, and citizens. Steps 
have been taken to acquire rights-of-way, to 
prepare needed legislation, and to develop 
a new building code. 

In the nine cities which do not have an 
official planning agency, the engineering de- 
partment is developing postwar plans in four 
cities—Clarksburg, West Virginia; Colorado 
Springs, Colorado; Portsmouth, Ohio; and 
Westmount, Quebec; an “advisory commit- 
tee” in Roanoke, Virginia; while in the four 
other cities (Asheville, North Carolina; Port 
Arthur, Texas; Portsmouth, Virginia; and 
Verdun, Quebec) no department, agency, or 
individual has been assigned the task of doing 
postwar planning. 

Cities under 25,000. City managers of 62 
cities of less than 25,000 population re- 
ported, and in 31 of these cities the city 
manager is the individual who develops plans 
for the postwar period, in 14 other cities the 
planning commission and the manager work 
on postwar plans, in 8 cities planning is the 
responsibility of the city council, in 3 cities 
the job has been assigned to the city engi- 
neer, and in 6 cities no department, agency, 
or individual has begun any work on postwar 
plans. Only one in every five cities has an 
official planning agency, and 16 cities, or one 
in every four, report that one or more non- 
governmental local groups are cooperating 
with the city on postwar planning. 

Cities which have planning agencies are 
Ames, Iowa; Chico and Coronado, Califor- 
nia; Fort Atkinson and Janesville, Wiscon- 
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sin; Franklin, Front Royal, and Salem, Vir. 
ginia; Huntington Woods, Plymouth, an 
Traverse City, Michigan; Presque Isle 
Maine; Riverside, Illinois (planning commit. 
tee of council); and Winnetka, Illinois 
Brewer, Maine, is now setting up a planning 
board, and the county in which Clearwater, 
Florida, is located has set up a countywide 
postwar planning board. Other cities in this 
group may have planning agencies but they 
were not mentioned. 

The local group cooperating with the city 
in postwar planning is the chamber of com. 
merce in 14 cities and “civic groups” in two 
cities, while the managers of nearly three. 
fourths of the 62 cities report either “none” 
or “very little” cooperation from nonofficial 
local groups. The cities in which the cham- 
ber of commerce has set up a special postwar 
committee include Cartersville, Georgia; 
Compton and Coronado, California; Gaines- 
ville and Tallahassee, Florida; Ludington, 
Michigan; Phoenixville, Pennsylvania; Sa- 
pulpa, Oklahoma; and Weslaco, Texas. In 


of the chamber of commerce includes in its 
membership a councilman, the city manager, 
and two members of the official planning 
agency. 

Most of the postwar planning work being 
done in the cities of less than 25,000 relates 
mainly to public works projects and expan- 


sion of local utilities. For example, among | 


the cities which are planning for the con- 
struction of sewage disposal facilities are 
Alpena and Ironwood, Michigan; Carters- 
ville, Georgia; Dover, Delaware; Franklin, 
Salem, and Waynesboro, Virginia; Gaines- 
ville, Florida; and Milton, Oregon. Among 
cities which report plans for expansion of 
airport facilities are Borger and Weslaco, 
Texas, and Rhinelander, Wisconsin; new 
water treatment plants at Culpeper, Virginia, 
and Gainesville, Florida; and incinerators at 
Culpeper, Franklin, and Salem, Virginia; 
Gainesville, Florida; Hillsboro, Oregon; and 
Rock Hill, South Carolina. 


FINANCING PosTWAR PLANS 


City managers are as much concerned with 
putting their cities in good financial condi- 
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tion for the postwar period as with the devel- 
opment of plans for various projects; only 
two cities referred specifically to the possi- 
bility of federal aid. 

Cities over 75,000. Austin, Texas, is main- 
taining the tax rate at the same level as in 
past years in order to build up a postwar 
reserve for deferred maintenance and capital 
improvements; these funds are being in- 
vested in government securities. Municipal 
expenditures in Cincinnati are relatively low, 
according to the city manager, who reports 
that the city is therefore in a position to 
make funds available quickly through bond 
issues approved by the council. Dallas, 
Texas, is setting up reserves for deferred 
maintenance of streets and buildings and for 
the purchase of automotive equipment and 
fire apparatus, and bond issues that have 
been authorized are being held for postwar 
use. Flint, Michigan, has set up in its 
annual budget a “postwar reserve account” 
under a law recently passed by the state 


) legislature. Kansas City, Missouri, has a 
nittee | 


surplus but is not permitted under the city 
charter or state laws to create a reserve for 
capital improvements. Rochester, New York, 
is operating under a five-year financial plan 
which calls for a large reduction in debt, a 
pay-as-you-go cash budget which has already 
been adopted, and placing surpluses in re- 


' serve for capital improvements. San Diego 
mong | 


plans to maintain the tax levy at the present 
level and to set aside $500,000 in the next 
fiscal year in a recently created capital out- 
lay fund. Schenectady, New York, is paying 
off 10 per cent of the total city debt this 
year; in 1942 the tax rate was raised $4 
per $1,000 valuation to strengthen the 
city’s financial condition and make it pos- 
sible for the city to avoid issuing long- 
term bonds. One-third of the cost of all 
capital improvements will now be paid out of 
the budget for the current year and two-year 
bonds issued for the remaining cost. Wichita, 
Kansas, is permitted by state law to create 
a reserve fund for highways, and an analysis 
is being made of the bonded debt in connec- 
tion with a broad financial program. 

Cities of 25,000 to 75,000. All except four 
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of the 19 cities between 25,000 and 75,000 
have established postwar reserve funds. Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina, is creating a large sur- 
plus fund. Beloit, Wisconsin, has set aside 
$90,000 and at the present rate of payment 
the bonded debt will be completely paid off 
by 1947. Clarksburg, West Virginia, and 
Kenosha, Wisconsin, are reducing their 
bonded debt as much as possible as a means 
of creating a reserve. Colorado Springs has 
set up a special fund of $100,000 which has 
been invested in war bonds. Elmira, New 
York, also has set aside $100,000 for the 
postwar program, and other sums will be 
provided in subsequent budgets for the same 
purpose. Henrico County, Virginia, has a 
general fund reserve of more than $300,000 
and a road fund reserve of $100,000. Lynch- 
burg, Virginia, in addition to reducing debt 
and issuing no bonds, has set up a cash 
reserve for deferred improvements. Port 
Arthur, Texas, has already voted a bond 
issue, but the bonds will not be sold until | 
construction can be started; a large surplus 
is being built up in all funds. Portsmouth, 
Ohio, is operating within its current income 
and saving every dollar possible for postwar 
work. Roanoke, Virginia, is making a study 
with a view toward setting up a reserve fund, 
and Tucson, Arizona, under a state law 
passed recently, plans to set up a postwar 
fund for new construction and deferred 
maintenance. Tyler, Texas, has invested 
$85,000 of surplus funds in war bonds, and 
Verdun, Quebec, is setting aside surplus 
funds each year. Wilmington, North Caro- 
lina, has transferred $100,000 of surplus 
funds for the current fiscal year to a newly 
created capital reserve fund and also has put 
$200,000 of surplus funds in the sinking 
fund, in addition to the $80,000 provided for 
in the budget. 

Cities under 25,000. Officials of practically 
all the 62 cities of less than 25,000 have set 
aside funds for deferred maintenance, or 
have created a reserve for capital improve- 
ments, or are paying off debt, or otherwise 
putting their cities in good financial condi- 
tion. At the present rate of debt redemption 
Alliance, Nebraska, and Franklin, Virginia, 
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will be debt-free by 1951, and Temiskaming, 
Quebec, is already debt-free. Dover, Dela- 
ware, has a large cash reserve; the city has 
not borrowed or issued any bonds since 1927. 
Several cities have put surplus funds in war 
bonds: Big Stone Gap, Virginia, $30,000; 
Cartersville, Georgia, $50,000; Northamp- 
ton, Pennsylvania, $30,000; and Springfield, 
Vermont, $37,000. 

Other cities which are building up reserve 
funds include Brewer, Dover-Foxcroft, Fort 
Fairfield, and Presque Isle, Maine; Castle- 
ton, Vermont; Chico, Compton, Porterville, 
and San Mateo, California; Clearwater, 
Gainesville, and Tallahassee, Florida; Cul- 
peper, Front Royal, Salem, Suffolk, and 
Waynesboro, Virginia; Florence, Rock Hill, 
and Sumter, South Carolina; Plymouth, Three 
Rivers, and Traverse City, Michigan; Hills- 
boro and Milton, Oregon; Kenilworth and 
Riverside, Illinois; Northfield, Vermont; 
Oberlin and Westerville, Ohio; and Phoenix- 
ville, Pennsylvania. In many instances part 
or all of these funds are invested in war 
bonds. 

Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin, is maintaining a 
constant tax rate and in 1942 a surplus of 
$25,000 was set aside for postwar use. Edge- 
worth, Pennsylvania, has an outstanding 
debt of only $13,480 and a borrowing capac- 
ity of $465,000. By maintaining the tax rate 
at the charter maximum, Huntington Woods, 
Michigan, has built up a cash reserve which 
is now sufficient for six months’ operation. 
Janesville, Wisconsin, has built up a reserve 
fund of $400,000 and hopes to increase this 
to $700,000 or $800,000. Winnetka, Illinois, 
has a reserve fund of $250,000. 

Among the cities which are setting aside 
reserve funds for utility extensions are Es- 
canaba and Traverse City, Michigan, and 
Webster City, Iowa. Grove City, Pennsyl- 
vania, has set up depreciation accounts in all 
departments; Sturgis, Michigan, is setting 
aside $1,000 per month to be used for capital 
replacements for the electric utility, and 
Coronado, California, has set up a capital 
outlay fund for the replacement of worn out 
equipment. 

Several cities in Michigan and Ohio report 
that tax limits make it impossible to build 
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up reserve funds, and a few cities in Iowa, 
Oklahoma, and Texas have no authority for 
establishing reserve funds. Only five of the 
62 cities of less than 25,000 have not takep | 
steps to set up some kind of postwar finan- 7 
cial reserve. é 
TRANSFER AND EXPANSION OF SERVICES E 

City managers were asked to report any 
municipal services or activities they antici- | 
pate may be transferred to the state, county, ; 
or other governmental unit, and also as to| 
what new or expanded activities or services” 
the city may be called upon to provide. 

Among the 11 cities of more than 75,000, 
eight do not anticipate any transfer of serv- 
ices to other units. Of the three cities that 
answered “yes,” Austin expects that the 
state will provide boulevard connections with 
by-pass highways; Miami has recently trans- 
ferred the health services and hospitalization 
of charity patients to the county; and in 
Wichita a city-county health unit is being 
developed. With regard to new or expanded 
services, Austin, Flint, Kansas City, Sag- 
inaw, and Wichita plan for more airport 
facilities; Cincinnati anticipates an expan- 
sion in waste collection activities, highway 
maintenance, and hospital service; Flint 
plans for additional hospital and recreation 
facilities; Kansas City expects to inaugurate 
municipal collection of rubbish and probably 
will collect garbage instead of handling this 
work by the contract method; Schenectady 
plans for additional water supply, hospital 
additions, and a health center; and Wichita 
anticipates an expansion of refuse collection 
service, sewage treatment, and _ recreation 
service. 

Only two of the 19 cities of 25,000 to 75; 
000 anticipate any transfer of services to 
other governmental units: Kenosha, Wiscon- 
sin, health, plumbing inspection, and relief 
work to the county or state; and Watertown, 
New York, the contagious disease hospital 
and the weights and measures inspection to 
the county, and perhaps some of the health 
services to a county health unit if one is 
established. Four cities anticipate an expan- 
sion in recreation services: Colorado Springs, 
Colorado; Portsmouth, Ohio; Portsmouth, 
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Virginia; and Wilmington, North Carolina. 
Roanoke, Virginia, expects to provide addi- 
tional water facilities, sewage disposal plants, 
and arterial highways and by-passes, and 
Verdun, Quebec, additional health services. 

Among the cities of less than 25,000, 52 
do not anticipate transfer of any services to 
another unit. Three cities expect that some 
street construction and road maintenance 
work for those streets designated as part of 
the federal and state highway system will be 
taken over by the state, two cities expect the 
state to take over welfare work, and one city 
(Plymouth, Michigan) will transfer some 
health services to a new county health unit. 

With regard to new and expanded services, 
20 cities do not anticipate any change, while 
42 cities are planning for either new services 
or expansion of present services, mainly in 
the public works field and in recreation serv- 
ices. For example, nine cities anticipate in- 
auguration of garbage collection and disposal 
service, six cities plan for new or additional 
airport facilities, and seven cities plan for 
additional sewerage disposal facilities. The 
cities that are planning for an expansion of 
recreational facilities are Alliance, Nebraska; 
Alpena, Hazel Park, and Plymouth. Michi- 
gan; Anoka, Minnesota; Big Stone Gap, Vir- 
ginia; Chico, California; Clearwater and 
Tallahassee, Florida; Fort Atkinson and 
Janesville, Wisconsin; Riverside, Illinois; 
and Rock Hill and Sumter, South Carolina. 

Among the miscellaneous projects are a 
recreation center and bandshell in Ironwood, 
Michigan; new city halls at Ludington, 
Michigan, and Presque Isle, Maine; a recre- 
ation park and outdoor bathing beach at 
Phoenixville, Pennsylvania; a municipal hos- 
pital at Plymouth, Michigan; and a new 
library building at Porterville, California. In 
addition, many cities are planning for street 
repair work, replacing worn out equipment, 
sewer and water extension, and public hous- 
ing (two cities). 


SUMMARY 


City managers of all but 10 of the 92 
cities reporting in this survey are attempting 
to estimate or predict probable postwar con- 
ditions in their cities with regard to popula- 
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tion, employment, conversion of war indus- 
tries, and public works, and steps are being 
taken to meet these conditions. In the larger 
cities this planning activity usually is being 
carried on by the staff of the official planning 
agency, in the medium-sized cities by the 
city engineer’s office, and in the smaller cities 
by the city manager. All of the cities over 
75,000 have a planning agency, one-half of 
those in the middle-sized group, and one-fifth 
of the smaller cities. The planning agency 
is an advisory body, the planning work being 
done by the planning engineer, city engineer, 
or other administrative personnel under the 
supervision of the city manager. The initia- 
tive in the development of postwar plans is 
the responsibility of the city manager be- 
cause he is the official who presents recom- 
mendations to the city council for action. 

Nearly all the cities have already estab- 
lished a financial reserve for the postwar 
period, either by setting aside cash from sur- 
plus funds, investing surplus funds in war 
bonds, setting up depreciation accounts for 
replacement of equipment, streets, and util- 
ities, or by paying off debt. No doubt many 
cities are anticipating federal financial as- 
sistance on public works projects, although 
only two specifically referred to this possibil- 
ity, but apparently none of the cities have 
any thought of postponing development or 
plans until after the war. 

Most city managers do not anticipate any 
transfer of services to other governmental 
units. However, several cities in each popula- 
tion group report that some or all health 
services are being transferred to the county. 
With regard to new or expanded services, the 
main emphasis seems to lie in the fields of 
recreation, garbage collection and disposal, 
sewerage facilities, and airport expansion. 
Finally, comparatively few of the 92 cities 
covered in this survey have experienced a 
large increase in population since 1940, be- 
cause many of the smaller cities are either 
residential towns or do not have any large 
war industries. However, the officials of most 
cities would agree with the city manager who 
writes: “Unquestionably there will be an 
expansion in most of our present activities 
and services after the war.” 











Preventing Juvenile Delinquency 
By ELSA CASTENDYCK * 


Director, Social Service Division, United States Children's Bureau 


An objective and broad approach to the problem of what to do about 
teen-age boys and girls —a matter that concerns many city officials. 


Pr I AHE streets of Portland and San An- 

tonio, of Pittsburgh and Mobile, seem 

a far cry from the mud fields of North 
Africa. But war casualties are occurring in 
these and many other American communities 
as well as on the battlefield. They are the 
“door-key children” roaming the streets at 
night while parents are busy turning out air- 
planes and ammunition; the gangs of children 
hanging around entrances of restaurants and 
theaters because there’s no place else exciting 
to go, or breaking into auto parking meters or 
candy stores “just for fun;” the teen-age 
“chippies” parading down Main Street, an 
eye out for a “pickup” in uniform, and some- 
times ending up with an illegitimate baby or 


venereal infection; the runaways searching 


for adventure, or perhaps at first a job, be- 
cause their own towns offer nothing; the 
youngsters working late at night in places 
that prove a moral hazard to them; the 
young working lads with a pocketful of 
money for the first time in their lives, splurg- 
ing at disreputable places and in unwhole- 
some ways. In brief, they are the boys and 
girls labelled “juvenile delinquents,” whose 
numbers have increased sharply since the 
war began.! 

The wounds of these war casualties are 


*Eprtor’s Note: Miss Castendyck, formerly an 
instructor in the University of Minnesota School 
of Social Work, was on the staff of the Minnesota 
State Children’s Bureau prior to joining the staff 
of the U. S. Children’s Bureau in 1936. During 
the last two years she has devoted considerable 
study to the methods of prevention and treatment 
of juvenile delinquency. 


1 It is estimated that the number of delinquent 
boys appearing in juvenile courts increased about 
8 per cent in 1942 over 1941, and the number of 
girls increased 31 per cent. The sharpest increase 
(11.5 per cent) occurred in courts serving popula- 
tions of 100,000 or over as compared with the in- 
crease in the cases in small courts (6 per cent). 
The rise in delinquency seems to be primarily a 
problem of the larger cities. 


seldom visible. And their scars may not 
show themselves until years hence, just as 
the scars left by community neglect of chil- 
dren’s needs during the depression are being 
revealed now in the large numbers of Ameri- 
can youth found unfit for military service 
because of poor physical health, mental dis- 
order, or illiteracy. They are no less the 
victims of a war-wracked world. 

But juvenile delinquency is no phenome- 
non peculiar to wartime, as shown by the 
steady stream of children coming before the 
juvenile courts in peacetime.” It increases 
during a war period because the social and 
psychological conditions that produce delin- 
quency are aggravated then and affect a 
larger number of children. In wartime, 
standards of behavior are confused and social 
controls are weakened. Children’s feeling of 
security, so essential for their wholesome 
development, is threatened by the atmos- 
phere of tension and uncertainty that war 
engenders. It is threatened by disturbances 
in their home life as families tear up roots 
and move to crowded defense areas, as 
mothers enter war industries and fathers 
leave home to work in other regions or to 
enter military service. 

Disruptions in community life also leave 
their mark upon children’s behavior. Many 
of the defense areas to which thousands of 
families have migrated have few or no facili- 
ties to care for the influx, and the resultant 
conditions—the inadequate educational and 
recreational resources, the flourishing host of 
undesirable commercial amusements, the 


meager protective services for children—are 


2 About 200,000 delinquent boys and girls come 
to the attention of the juvenile courts annually in 
ordinary times. This number does not take into 
account the thousands of children who commit 
delinquent acts but are not apprehended or are 
treated by some community resource other than 
the juvenile court. 
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ripe for the development of juvenile delin- 
quency. 

In peace or in war the problem of juvenile 
delinquency is a grave one. It takes on 
added significance when it is realized that 
the majority of adult criminals started their 
criminal careers in childhood. Aside from the 
immeasurable cost of delinquency and crime 
in wasted lives and human misery, the cost 
to the taxpayer in dollars and cents is stag- 
gering.* As our military and manpower needs 
grow more urgent, more and more parents 
will be out of the home. More and more 
children will be left unsupervised. The pres- 
sure on youngsters to grow up beyond their 
years will become intense. A continued rise 
in delinquency may be expected—unless 
active steps are taken now to prevent it. 

Just as there is no one cause for delin- 
quency, so there is no one method of pre- 
vention. 

The causes of delinquency are numerous 
and complex, and they differ from one child 
to another. In general, however, it has been 
found that delinquency has its roots in 
emotional maladjustments and frustrations 
that are fostered and intensified by environ- 
mental handicaps. The problem of prevent- 
ing delinquency, stated in positive terms, is 
the problem of developing healthy, happy, 
and secure children. It cannot be solved by 
passing a curfew ordinance or by building 
more correctional schools. It cannot be 
solved merely by opening more playgrounds 
or even by better housing. It can be solved 
only if the community takes active responsi- 
bility for providing all the basic services that 
are necessary for the healthy physical, social, 
and emotional growth of all children. 

What are these basic services? In the 
limited space available only a brief discus- 
sion of some of the major services is possible. 


FAMILY AND CHILD WELFARE SERVICES 


Perhaps the most important requisite for 
the wholesome development of children and 
thus, indirectly, for the prevention of de- 


3 Exact figures are unavailable but estimates 
range from more than $1,000,000,000 to $13,000,- 
000,000 annually. 


linquency is a stable and secure family life. 
In this total war, when victory on the battle 
front demands sacrifices on the home front 
that threaten the well-being of children, the 
community must provide social services, 
through either public or private sources, that 
strengthen the economic and social security 
of the family and help to preserve family 
life. These would include social services to 
families broken by the war, families who 
may necd special help because the bread- 
winner has entered the armed forces, families 
in defense areas confronted by problems 
arising from their changed situation. They 
would include services to children suffering 
from inadequate parental care or who are in 
danger of becoming delinquent, to unmarried 
mothers and their children, and to adoles- 
cent girls struggling with problems of matur- 
ing womanhood. They would include social 
services in the courts to children already 
delinquent, to help them learn new ways of 
life in which they might find satisfaction. 
These services would need to be implemented 
by provisions for foster care in boarding 
homes and institutions as well as for super- 
vision and guidance by trained workers in 
children’s own homes. 

They would most certainly include facili- 
ties for the care of children whose mothers 
are employed, not only day-care centers or 
nursery schools for the preschool child, but 
also supervised activities for the older ones 
during their out-of-school hours, and infor- 
mation and counselling service for the 
mothers to help them meet the problems that 
confront them in trying to be both home- 
maker and war worker. 


SCHOOLS 


A community that has the welfare of its 
boys and girls at heart will see to it that 
children under 16 are attending school full 
time, unless the labor shortage in that area is 
so acute that the employment of children 
between 14 and 16 in legally permissible oc- 
cupations is crucial to the war effort. This 
means educational opportunities for all chil- 
dren and strict enforcement of sound school 
attendance laws. 
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But it takes more than attendance laws 
to keep adolescents interested in school these 
turbulent days. They are eager to do “im- 
portant things’—and jobs are easy to ob- 
tain—so they are quitting school by the 
thousands to go to work.* If schools are to 
keep restless but promising boys and girls 
from cutting short their education, they must 
organize their programs to enlist the interest 
of every child and must tie in their school 
activities with the war effort. And they must 
arrange to give children the individual atten- 
tion and guidance they need. This is especial- 
ly important at this time in order to offset 
the strains and insecurity that war breeds. 
Yet in many communities the opposite is 
happening. Large numbers of teachers are 
leaving the schools to take better paying 
jobs in industry, with the result that the 
remaining teachers are overburdened with 
large classes and heavy schedules and cannot 
give pupils the individual consideration they 
should have. If this situation is not to be- 
come worse, communities must pay teachers 
decent salaries to keep them from leaving 
the schools. Funds to maintain adequate 
staffs are a real delinquency preventive. 

Similarly some communities, in the name 
of wartime economy, have curtailed or elimi- 
nated special services, such as visiting teach- 
ers, attendance officers, opportunity classes, 
and child-guidance clinics, at the very time 
that every effort should be made to extend 
them. Behavior problems are often the fore- 
runners of delinquency. By identifying and 
treating behavior difficulties early, the school 
is in an ideal position to help prevent de- 
linquency. To cut down on essential services 
in the school at this time is only to add the 
greater cost of delinquency to the community 
later. 

Schools can play another important part 
in a community delinquency prevention pro- 
gram by keeping open their playgrounds and 





‘ 

ei The number of 14- and 15-year-olds obtaining 
certificates for full-time or part-time employment 
was twice as great during 1942 as during 1941. 
For the 16- and 17-year-old group, the increase 
was nearly 75 per cents These increases came on 
top of sharp rises between 1940 and 1941 in the 
numbers of boys and girls issued employment and 
age certificates. 
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other recreational facilities before and after 
school, evenings, and holidays. The expense 
of maintaining these facilities outside school 
hours is negligible compared with the ac. 
crued benefits. 

The increasing number of children enter- 
ing full-time or part-time employment makes 
it more important than ever that schools pro- 
vide vocational guidance services. Through 
these services schools can help young people 
understand the importance of selecting types 
of work which offer training and opportunity 
for promotion, and can steer them into jobs 
for which they are suited. Schools can help 
to protect boys and girls working after school 
by watching to see that the kind of employ- 
ment they enter and the working conditions 
are not detrimental to their welfare. By 
issuing employment and age certificates 
promptly and carefully, when that is a school 
function, schools can help to make sure that 
no child under legal working age goes to 
work, and can aid in the enforcement of 
other provisions of the child labor law. 


SAFEGUARDS FOR YOUTH EMPLOYMENT 


Inevitably the wholesale recruitment of 
youth into the ranks of labor has had its 
repercussions upon their behavior. For some 
boys and girls the assumption of work re- 
sponsibilities has benefited their develop- 
ment. Others, however, have been rushed 
into an adult status for which they are not 
emotionally ready. As a result of their im- 
mature judgment and their inexperience in 
handling goodly sums of money and the free- 
dom that comes with earning a living, some 
of them have gotten into difficulty. 

Frequently youth are employed under con- 
ditions that may lead to delinquency. Many 
youngsters are working until late at night in 
stores, cafes, bowling alleys, on streets and 
other public places, sometimes in violation 
of child labor laws, other times in the 
absence of adequate legal controls. The war 
has also led to an increased employment of 
young people, especially girls, in taverns, 
roadhouses and other dubious amusement 
spots, exposing them to moral hazards to 
which some have succumbed. 

Local governments are not primarily re- 
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sponsible for enforcing state child labor laws, 
which stipulate the age, the types and places 
of employment, the hours, and the conditions 
under which young people may work. But 
local officials can be of considerable help in 
protecting youth from exploitation and from 
dangers to their health and welfare by watch- 
ing for and reporting violations to state en- 
forcement officials. In addition, much of 
the burden of enforcing provisions of state 
liquor-control laws that pertain to the em- 
ployment of youth in places selling or serving 
alcoholic beverages falls upon local officials. 

Local government should at all times be a 
source of information on the conditions under 
which children are working in the locality 
and on the improvements needed in the pro- 
visions and enforcements of laws and ordi- 
nances pertaining to child labor and youth 
employment. They should do what they can 
to obtain the voluntary cooperation of em- 
ployers in limiting night work for young 
people and in keeping adolescents from types 
of work which threaten their welfare. They 
should take leadership in arousing the con- 
cern of employers and employee organiza- 
tions in the danger of juvenile delinquency 
so that they will take cognizance of the prob- 
lems arising out of the employment of a 
younger age group than heretofore, and fur- 
nish services to meet them. 


RECREATION 


It is the nature of children to want to have 
fun, to get together and “do things.” If the 
community fails to provide opportunities for 
wholesome recreation and companionship, 
children will find ways, and not always de- 
sirable ones, for satisfying their need for self- 
expression and social experience. 

Public administrators seriously concerned 
with the prevention of delinquency must see 
that their communities have a well-rounded 
recreation program that meets the needs of 
all age groups. Such a program would in- 
clude provisions for plenty of play space— 
for parks, playgrounds, athletic fields, picnic 
areas, hiking trails, and camping spots. It 
would include neighborhood clubs and social 
centers offering a variety of activities that 
appeal to youth today, such as dancing, 
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dramatics, and opportunities for girls and 
men in uniform to have wholesome fun to- 
gether. And, above all, it would provide 
competent and understanding leaders to 
guide youth and to help them develop their 
skills and talents. The development of a 
community program and its leadership 
should be the responsibility of the public 
recreation department, although the activi- 
ties may be sponsored by private youth-serv- 
ing as well as public agencies. 

Young people want to contribute to the 
war effort. They should be given that op- 
portunity. Under the aegis of civilian de- 
fense councils, a number of communities are 
developing group youth activities, such as 
salvage work, planting victory gardens, and 
messenger service to air raid wardens and 
fire watchers, which give youth a sense of 
direct participation in the war effort and at 
the same time channelize their energies to 
constructive ends. Naturally, children living 
in crowded, under-privileged areas should be 
drawn into such activities since it is from 
their ranks that delinquents are most likely 
to spring. In utilizing youth’s services to the 
war effort, however, one must guard against 
exposing them to situations that may ke 
detrimental to their health and welfare. 

In the sweep of enthusiasm for providing 
recreational facilities for servicemen, some 
communities have slighted or cut down on 
similar provisions for children at the very 
time they are most needed to make up for 
the disturbances in their home life. Such 
economy is costly in the long run—a bitter 
lesson the British learned when they were 
confronted with a sharp increase in juvenile 
delinquency upon closing youth clubs and 
recreation centers shortly after the war be- 
gan. They quickly reopened and expanded 
them. A memorandum of the British Gov- 
ernment states: “The conclusion of the mat- 
ter seems to be that one of the best means of 
checking delinquency in wartime, as in 
peace, is to provide more and more varied 
social and recreative facilities to meet the 
needs and tastes of all sections of youthful 
community—indeed, this has been proved in 
places where such provision has been made 
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and a decrease in delinquency has resulted— 
and to challenge youthful exuberance to in- 
terest itself in useful service.””® 


PROTECTIVE AND PREVENTIVE SERVICES 


Juvenile delinquency, in large measure, 
reflects destructive influences in the com- 
munity. Vital, therefore, to the prevention of 
delinquency is the control of community con- 
ditions that may breed trouble for youth. 
This means regular patrol and police super- 
vision of public places, such as streets, parks, 
and bus stations; of commercial amusement 
centers such as dance halls, skating rinks, 
motion picture theaters, and penny arcades; 
and of places offering shelter, food, drink, 
and entertainment such as hotels, restau- 
rants, night clubs, and taverns. And it means 
vigorous enforcement of laws and ordinances 
regulating these places. 

In the course of their patrol and inspection 
of community conditions the police come 
across many boys and girls in situations of 
social danger, youngsters who are potential 
delinquents in need of guidance and treat- 
ment. The police department is not a wel- 
fare agency, and it is not the task of the 
police to treat these children. It is their 
task to refer them promptly to agencies in 
the community equipped to handle such 
cases. By so doing, the police can make a 
further contribution to the prevention of 
delinquency. 

The increase in juvenile delinquency, par- 
ticularly among adolescent girls, has sharp- 
ened the realization that protective and pre- 
ventive services should be developed as part 
of, or in close relationship to, local law-en- 
forcing agencies and that officers dealing 
with children should be specially trained. 
Just as they have specialized traffic and 
detective bureaus, a number of police depart- 
ments now have separate crime-prevention 
units, and the men and women officers as- 
signed to them generally have some familiar- 
ity with social work and cooperate closely 
with the community social agencies. 


5 Juvenile Offenses. p. 9. Home Office Circular 
807,623. Board of Education Circular 1554. His 
Majesty’s Stationery Office, London. June, 1941. 
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The problem of prostitution and of sexual 
delinquency among young girls is a serious 
one, particularly around military and in- 
dustrial areas, and is causing grave concern 
to the Army, the Navy, and the federal goy- 
ernment as well as state and local govern- 
ments. Until recently efforts to combat it 
have largely been confined to legal repres- 
sion. But repression alone is not enough, as 
indicated by its stubborn persistence despite 
policing. It also takes positive measures that 
create conditions of satisfactory living. Com- 
munities must offer opportunities for con- 
structive recreation, for education, for voca- 
tional guidance and training, and other basic 
services that promote the welfare of their 
citizens. They must provide adequate facili- 
ties and services for the treatment of girls 
arrested for prostitution or sexual delin- 
quency, not only medical treatment when 
necessary, but social treatment and guidance 
by qualified social workers to help them re- 
turn to a normal life. 

The same “penny-wise and pound-foolish” 
policy that has led some communities to cur- 
tail educational and recreational services for 
children is reflected in the tendency to cut 
down on youth protective and preventive 
services. Such a policy can only serve to add 
to the future price communities will have to 
pay in maladjusted lives and in the cost of 
prisons and mental hospitals for the care of 
those they have neglected. 


COMMUNITY CooRDINATION 


No one service by itself can be of much 
avail, nor yet one agency. All community 
services that promote and protect the wel- 
fare of children must be utilized. Moreover, 
their efforts must be coordinated in a planned 
program based on the 24-hour needs of all 
the community’s children. If there is no 
effective community group already function- 
ing in this capacity, public administrators 
can play a vital role in the prevention of 
delinquency by calling together community 
leaders representing every interest concerned 
with children — including representatives 
from the fields of health, education, and 
social welfare, from public employment of- 
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fices, from youth-serving agencies, from em- 
ployer organizations, and from religious, 
racial, and citizen groups—to study the 
needs of children in their community and the 
existing resources to meet these needs, to 
plan for the improvement of community con- 
ditions, and to translate plans into action. 
Safeguarding children against the scourge 
of delinquency is no simple task. It takes 
vigilant concern for the welfare of every 
child on the part of every official, every 
agency, and every citizen. And it is no cheap 
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task. It means maintaining and extending 
community services to children even in the 
midst of war. But the cost, whatever it may 
be in dollars and cents, is as nothing meas- 
ured against the future lives of children. 
“Not one of our children is expendable, 
either in war or peace. Whatever may hap- 
pen to grownups, our children must be kept 
safe, strong, and assured.’”® 


6 Community Action for Children. Children’s 
Bureau Publication No. 295. Department of Labor, 
Washington, D.C. 1943. 


Looking Ahead with Planners and Housers 


A brief summary of some of the sessions of the recent annual 
conferences of two national organizations of public officials. 


HE planning and housing officials of 

the country are looking ahead to the 
postwar period, and in general they 
agree that there should be some form of 
regional government in metropolitan areas, 
that cities should not put off postwar plan- 
ning until federal and state aid is available, 
that temporary war housing must be taken 
down after the war, that housing stould be 
considered in terms of neighborhoods instead 
of projects, that no housing should be under- 
taken without comprehensive planning, and 
that the provision of adequate housing will 
be a most important postwar task. This sum- 
marizes in part the five days of discussion at 
the annual meetings of the American Society 
of Planning Officials and the National Asso- 
ciation of Housing Officials held in New 
York during the third week of May and 
attended by more than 1,000 local, state, and 
national officials and other interested persons. 
The planners’ conference opened with a 
talk by Mayor LaGuardia of New York 
City, who said that he and his city were 
criticized because New York got more than 
its share of WPA and PWA funds. His 
answer to that charge was: “We got more 
than our share because we were ready to go.” 
The mayor emphasized the need for an im- 
mediate planning program and the necessity 
of having working plans ready as soon as the 


war ends. He suggested that Congress should 
make generous grants now to states, counties, 
and municipalities for the preparation of 
such plans, 

Charles E. Merriam, vice chairman of the 
National Resources Planning Board, said in 
the keynote address of the meeting that he 
welcomed the friendly reception given to the 
recent report of the NRPB and its specific 
recommendations. “A year ago it was 
thought by many that we should not begin 
discussing postwar plans yet. But now the 
necessity for looking ahead is generally ac- 
cepted. . . . No one has arisen thus far to 
object to finding jobs for our armed forces 
returning from victory. ... I have not found 
anyone who objected seriously to the prepa- 
ration by the government—national. state, 
and local—of a shelf of public works... . 
Thus far no one has arisen to deny the desir- 
ability of a national policy for guaranteeing 
wholesome housing to all Americans. .. . 
I am glad to note that thus far no one has 
arisen to challenge our request for access to 
basic education . . . equal access to adequate 
health service . . . social security running 
from the cradle to the grave.’ In reviewing 
the present situation Dr. Merriam stated 
that “‘we now face the patient preparation of 
more detailed plans and specifications, pro- 
grams of legislation and administration. . . .” 
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At a session devoted to the effect of the 
war on cities, L. P. Cookingham, city man- 
ager of Kansas City, Missouri, on the basis 
of a study of a number of war-affected cities, 
described some of the problems caused by 
large increases in population. “The scars of 
war will become evident when we enter the 
reconversion period. War housing, extended 
transportation, water, and sewerage facilities, 
relaxed property standards—what fruit will 
they bear? Industrial relocation, new prod- 
ucts, faster and better transportation, global 
commerce, and an international outlook may 
force changes that can only be roughly fore- 
cast. Under these forces some cities will 
retrench, others will rapidly expand, all will 
face a future uncertain and costly.” The dis- 
cussion that followed centered mainly on 
solving the transportation and housing prob- 
lems created by the war. Hawley S. Simpson, 
research engineer of the American Transit 
Association, said that the time had arrived 
when working hours must inevitably be ad- 
justed to fit the capacities of public transit. 
Fred W. Fisch, director of the bureau of 
traffic and city planning at Schenectady, out- 
lined procedures which officials might use in 
estimating local housing requirements. 

At a general session on metropolitan plan- 
ning most of the discussion was devoted to 
the need for a regional council or metropol- 
itan government. The results of a national 
competition for the best proposal for the 
organization and operation of a_ regional 
council were presented by Harold S. Butten- 
heim, editor of The American City magazine. 
Harvey F. Pinney, of New York University, 
winner of the first prize, proposed the crea- 
tion of a nine-man regional planning agency 
composed of three representatives from each 
of the federal and state governments and the 
central city, with provision for various ad- 
visory bodies. The council would “operate 
on a basis of compulsory reference with de- 
fined powers of veto,’ which is something 
more than merely advisory. Dr. Howard W. 
Odum, director of the Institute for Research 
in Social Science at the University of North 
Carolina, presented a specific program “for 
dynamic regionalism and planning” and 
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made suggestions as to the type of planning 
agency needed at the national, state, and 
local levels. 

The first postwar requirement is elimina- 
tion of mass unemployment, said Beardsley 
Ruml, chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York. “In periods when busi- 
ness and industry are not at full capacity— 
for example, during such time as may be 
needed to reconvert from war to peacetime 
production—government must be responsible 
for having ready definite and planned pro- 
grams to provide jobs and income.” He 
added that many businessmen agree “that 
unless mass unemployment can be eliminated 
under a system of private business enter- 
prise,” private business will be supplanted 
“by some other arrangements for the produc- 
tion and distribution of goods and services.” 

A session on the planning problems of 
small cities indicated that the major emphasis 
at present is centered on the preparation of 
various forms of capital improvement pro- 
grams. John E. Vance, secretary of the 
Greenville, Ohio, planning commission, 
stressed the importance of considering vari- 
ous methods of financing and cited the re- 
cently published plan for Dallas, Texas, as a 
good example of long-range planning in this 
direction. The possibility of federal aid was 
discussed but it was the consensus that mu- 
nicipalities should prepare their plans with- 
out anticipation of federal aid although the 
general sentiment was that a bill of the char- 
acter of the Thomas urban redevelopment 
bill was almost certain to be passed eventu- 
ally by Congress. With respect to possible 
federal aid, Professor John M. Gaus, of Har- 
vard University, pointed out that the chief 
failure of the WPA arose from the fact that 
no long-range local plans for capital improve- 
ment existed and that all WPA projects were 
sponsored locally, indicating that whatever 
errors were made were due in large part to 
local failure to understand the problem. It 
was generally agreed that most small cities 
could not carry out a capital improvement 
program at the end of the war without some 
kind of financial help from the state or 
national government. Ladislas Segoe stated 
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that larger cities develop at the expense of 
small cities and rural areas and that there- 
fore the more prosperous cities in industrial 
regions should help support the areas which 
supply them with manpower. 

The prospects for a comprehensive na- 
tional housing policy were discussed in a 
joint session of the planners and housers with 
the principal speakers being John B. Bland- 
ford, Jr., administrator of the National Hous- 
ing Agency; Charles W. Eliot, director of the 
National Resources Planning Board; and Dr. 
C.-E. A. Winslow, president of the National 
Association of Housing Officials. Mr. Bland- 
ford stated that the National Housing Agency 
is correlating and analyzing the lessons of 
prewar and war housing so that they will be 
available to localities in the development of 
adequate programs for the postwar task. “I 
am suggesting the desirability of each com- 
munity’s using some procedure to determine 
what its broad housing needs are and to set 
general directions and limits in harmony 
with its long-term interest. . . . We are all 
interested in the raising of housing stand- 
ards .. . and we can best serve the interests 
of all by an over-all effort to rebuild blighted 
and slum districts, to revitalize and re- 
develop our decaying urban areas, and to 
build communities that will be better invest- 
ments from both the economic and the social 
point of view. . . . Flexible programs should 
in many cases include adjacent areas instead 
of stopping at city lines. . . . Local building 
codes, zoning ordinances, sanitation require- 
ments, and taxation policies should be 
studied . . . to determine needed protection 
for sound growth or redevelopment. . ei 
Mr. Blandford pointed out that getting rid 
of the temporary war housing should be one 
of the objectives of both local and federal 
housing agencies. 

Mr. Eliot stated that the NRPB staff in 
Washington was bringing together estimates 
of all kinds of construction needs for a 10- 
year period following the war—covering not 
only housing but also roads, dams, factories, 
office buildings, etc. He estimated that the 
total nonfarm annual need for dwelling units 
would average 1,800,000 units each year for 
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10 years, and at an average construction cost 
of $4.000 per unit a total of $7,000,000,000 
a year would be spent on such construction 
and that probably an additional billion or 
more would be needed for the construction 
of water supplies, sewers, streets, schools, 
and hospitals to serve these houses. He esti- 
mated that with reasonable full employment 
after the war the country would probably 
spend from $13,000,000,000 to $15,000,000,- 
000 on construction annually. 

Dr. Winslow emphasized the need for 
building neighborhoods and not just houses. 
He said that the community should not as- 
sume the entire cost of land and that by the 
proper use of building and other laws land 
costs could be scaled down. War housing is 
necessary but regrettable, he said, and such 
housing should be taken down as soon as the 
war is over. 

At another joint session of the planners 
and housers the discussion centered around 
an analysis of a typical urban redevelopment 
proposal in Detroit where the city has pur- 
chased about 128 acres or 55 city blocks of 
blighted area which will be redeveloped after 
the war. In discussing the plan for this area, 
George F. Emery, city planner of the Detroit 
City Plan Commission, stated that the cost 
of acquiring the land, widening perimeter 
streets, and providing 12 acres of parks, plus 
the cost of the new housing, would require a 
monthly rent of $70 for a three-room apart- 
ment and $117 for a five-room unit in a row- 
house. This high rental would be necessitated 
by high land costs occasioned by residual 
values of obsolete existing structures and ex- 
isting assessed valuation. L. Segoe, in dis- 
cussing the Detroit project, stated that any 
redevelopment project should be considered 
a step in the building or rebuilding of a com- 
munity and can be solved only if it is an 
integral part of a sound, over-all community 
plan. 

In analyzing an urban redevelopment proj- 
ect from the housing point of view Elizabeth 
Wood, executive secretary of the Chicago 
Housing Authority, stated that “housing offi- 
cials need to consider people’s wants with 
regard to housing. For example, will the 
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tenant use the same schools as the children 
outside the project? What is the nationality 
of the users of the school and the physical 
condition of the school? The housers should 
also know something about neighborhood 
churches, the reputation of a neighborhood— 
in other words, there are some things he 
ought to know in order to know how the 
project should be designed so it will always 
have plenty of tenants. The houser is inter- 
ested in the housing of all the people of the 
city, and the smallest part of his interest is 
the site plan and financial analysis. There 
is something more that we need to know— 
call it the will of the people. .. . I don’t care 
what fancy name you use. It is something 
we housers didn’t know when we built our 
first projects but it is the reason why not 
even the poor for whom they were intended 
really love our decent, safe, and sanitary 
dwellings.” Miss Wood pointed out that 
people think first of neighborhood and only 
second of the quality of the house. 

In discussing the war housing program, 
Coleman Woodbury, assistant administrator 
of the National Housing Agency, said that 
7 per cent of the in-migrant war workers 
have been housed in “conversions,” 43 per 
cent in new housing, and 50 per cent in ex- 
isting housing. He pointed out that NHA 
estimates provide for three persons per four- 
room unit. He suggested three objectives for 
the early postwar period: preparation of 
both local and nationwide housing programs, 
devising some effective way of getting rid 
of the temporary and low-standard war hous- 
ing, review of wartime experience for lessons 
applicable to the peace especially with regard 
to new materials and methods of construc- 
tion. 

One of the highlights of the housing con- 
ference was the luncheon meeting addressed 
by Herbert Emmerich, commissioner of the 
Federal Public Housing Authority, and 
Jacob Crane, director of the Urban Studies 
Division of the National Housing Agency. 
According to Mr. Emmerich, “essentially all 
of the recently built public war housing units 
are of temporary construction. In many ear- 
lier projects, however, permanent or de- 





mountable construction was used... . £ After 
the war the workers living in these units 
should have the first opportunity to buy 
them ... [but] the temporary houses which 
have been built recently . . . are definitely 
substandard homes . . . these houses must 
come down or the federal government will 
have built the slums of 10 years from now,” 
With regard to public housing. Mr. Emmer- 
ich said: ‘Public housing is not in competi- 
tion with private construction. The function 
of public housing is to provide decent hous- 
ing only to those income groups who cannot 
afford to pay for private houses. . . . The 
income level which public housing serves will 
vary from place to place and will be largely 
a matter of local determination. . . . The 
horizon of local authorities is inevitably 
going to be broadened.” 

The problem of “making cities out of 
housing programs” was discussed by Mr. 
Crane who said that suburbs and the central 
part of the city must be handled at the same 
time, otherwise housing will be mainly in the 
suburbs. Catherine Bauer suggested that per- 
haps cities should buy up areas outside the 
city in order to control development. 

At the annual business meeting of the 
American Society of Planning Officials, 
Alfred Bettman, chairman of the committee 
on urban redevelopment, presented a specific 
bill for adoption by states to permit such 
redevelopment. The members requested that 
the bill be annotated and distributed. S. Her- 
bert Hare, chairman of the committee on 
park and recreation standards, submitted an 
interim report suggesting standards for vari- 
ous facilities. Wilson W. Wyatt, mayor of 
Louisville, Kentucky, was elected president, 
and Cleveland Rodgers, member of the New 
York City Planning Commission, vice presi- 
cent. Two of the four newly elected directors 
of ASPO are city officials: City Manager 
L. P. Cookingham of Kansas City, Missouri, 
and member of the Kansas City Planning 
Commission, and L. F. Eppich, president of 
the Denver City Plan Commission. J. A. 
Fowler, executive director of the Memphis 
Housing Authority, was elected president of 
the National Association of Housing Officials. 
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News of the Month 











Recent Federal Actions Affecting 
Cities 

MPLOYMENT Stabilization. The War 

Manpower Commission has turned over 
to its regional offices the responsibility for 
making effective on a national scale the em- 
ployment stabilization order of April 17. 
The general pattern of the regional plan is 
to control the transfer of workers in any one 
of the 35 essential industries, of which local 
government is one, regardless of whether the 
shift is for higher pay or for the same or 
lower pay. An individual cannot be hired 
without obtaining from his employer or from 
the United States Employment Service or 
War Manpower Commission office a certifi- 
cate of separation or statement of availabil- 
ity. Local governments may come under the 
stabilization plan if they desire to do so and 
if this is done the city must abide by the 
regulations of the WMC. Cities that take 
this step can probably hold present em- 
ployees who would otherwise migrate to 
other essential industries. The city of De- 
troit has adopted the stabilization plan and 
officials of that city believe the advantages 
outweigh the disadvantages. 

Effect of Pay-As-You-Go Tax on Cities. 
The new 20 per cent pay-as-you-go tax act 
requires that employers, including govern- 
mental units, must withhold part of each em- 
ployee’s pay beginning with the first full pay 
period after June 30, 1943. The tax may be 
computed either on the basis of actual rates 
or on the basis of ‘‘wage bracket withholding 
charts,” the second method being less com- 
plicated. 

Each employee must file a “withholding 
exemption certificate” with his local govern- 
ment before the beginning of the first full 
pay period after June 30, 1943. This certifi- 
cate (Form W-4 of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue) should be reproduced by the city, 
following the exact wording of the form, and 
distributed to municipal employees. These 
certificates are retained by the city and used 


in determining exemptions. The withholding 
charts, Form W-4, and other information 
about the new tax law are available in a 
bulletin entitled Effect of the Pay-As-You- 
Go Tax on Municipalities, issued by the 
Municipal Finance Officers Assocation, and 
also in the Washington News Letter (num- 
bers 10 and 11, June 2) of the American 
Municipal Association, both at 1313 East 
60 Street, Chicago. 

Draft. The Selective Service Bureau has 
announced that employers in essential indus- 
try, including government, should file im- 
mediately with local selective service boards 
written evidence of the employment of draft 
registrants who maintain bona fide homes 
with children under 18 born on or before 
September 14, 1942. Form 42-B is to be 
used for this purpose, and such notice will 
constitute official advice to local boards that 
the registrant is engaged in essential activity 
and that the city will receive notice of the 


’ reopening of an employee’s classification any 


time it is undertaken by the local board. 
After receiving such notification the city will 
have an opportunity to submit evidence to 
show that he is a necessary man and should 
be deferred. 

Priorities. The War Production Board has 
reversed its previous decision and will not 
impose the Governmental Requirements Plan 
on cities of more than 10,000 population on 
July 1. Instead, every municipality during 
the third quarter of this year will have the 
choice of adopting GRP’s quarterly require- 
ments procedure or continuing under CMP 
Regulation 5-A. It is expected that GRP 
will be adopted by the larger cities because 
it provides better coverage by departments, 
does not limit quantity to previous use, pro- 
vides a wide latitude in the assignment of 
ratings, and limits the use of controlled mate- 
rials (severely limited under Regulation 
5-A) only to a proper consideration of rela- 
tive need. The new GRP also has been 
somewhat simplified by revising PD-408, 
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and these new forms which are in four sim- 
ple sections are being distributed so that 
cities may file with WPB district offices for 
ratings of the July-September quarterly re- 
quirements. 

The priorities situation as it concerns 
cities has been summarized as follows by the 
American Municipal Association: 

All materials and supplies for utilities 
maintenance and repair must be obtained 
under utility (U) orders. All materials for 
the maintenance and repair of public sani- 
tary facilities may be obtained under P-141. 
All other materials, unless they are rationed 
by OPA or unless the materials are subject 
to special M, L, or P orders, may be obtained 
either under CMP Regulation 5-A or under 
the Governmental Requirements Plan. Reg- 
ulation 5-A’s present automatic ratings are 
AA-1 for certain essential functions and serv- 
ices, AA-2X for others, and a lowly A-10 for 
services not mentioned in the regulation. 
Regulation 5-A and GRP’s PD-408 may not 
be used in the same calendar quarter. If 
PD-408 is employed, the city is not per- 
mitted to use PD-1As. Controlled materials 
may be purchased either under Regulation 
5-A or GRP, but with greater facility under 
GRP. Each municipal government, whatever 
its size, must decide for itself whether it shall 
adopt the GRP or continue under Regulation 
5-A. No arbitrary line can be drawn but 
generally 5-A is probably adequate for cities 
under 10,000. 

Fire Equipment. The Office of Civilian 
Defense has held that fire-fighting equipment 
loaned to cities under OCD Regulation No. 1 
may be used for fires not directly related to 
“enemy action.” The OCD on June 1 also 
announced the establishment of the fire 
guards, a new protective force trained to 
man pump tank extinguishers which have 
been distributed in all target-area cities of 
the United States. Fire guard teams will 
consist of three or four specially trained 
persons, equipped with pump tanks and hav- 
ing usually about a single city block to 
guard. The nucleus of the fire guard organi- 
zation will be provided by the fire watchers. 
The fire guard organization in no way sup- 
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plants the auxiliary firemen, who work with [ 
the regular fire departments, supplementing F 


their heavy equipment with civilian defense 
auxiliary pumpers and accessories necessary 
to deal with the increased hazard of major 
fires in wartime. 

Urban Area Committee. The special com- 
mittee set up for the handling of problems in 
congested production areas (PUBLIC Man- 
AGEMENT, May, 1943, page 144) has named 
Corrington Gill, formerly assistant national 
administrator of WPA, as the national di- 
rector. As soon as congested areas have been 
designated it is expected that area directors 
and advisory committees will be appointed. 

Federal Legislation. The public lands 
committee of the House of Representatives 
has begun hearings on a half-dozen bills 
which would permit states and localities to 
tax property acquired by the federal govern- 
ment for military purposes. The committee 
is expected to explore the entire field of tax 
losses resulting from federal acquisition for 
any purpose. Another social security bill 
(S. 1054) would make it optional for cities 
to bring municipal officers and employees 
under the old-age and survivors’ benefits of 
the Social Security Act. A bill in the House 
(H. 2167) would provide for the reimburse- 
ment of federal transportation excise taxes 
to municipalities, and S. 1079 would call for 
a survey of the need for a system of express 
highways throughout the United States and 
presumably through the cities. 

Community War Services. The Office of 
Defense Health and Welfare Services was 
abolished by executive order late in April 
and its functions transferred to a newly cre- 
ated Office of Community War Services 
under the Federal Security Administrator. 
The office will serve as the center for coor- 
dination of health and welfare services to 
meet the needs of state and local communi- 
ties arising from the war program. The office, 
which is under the direction of Charles P. 
Taft, will make available to states and local- 
ities upon request the services of specialists 
in health and welfare activities to assist in 
the planning and execution of such local and 
state programs. 
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Supreme Court Reverses Stand on 
Anti-Peddling Ordinances 

HE United States Supreme Court on 

May 3 announced four Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses decisions curbing alleged invasions by 
municipalities of guaranteed constitutional 
freedoms of religion, speech, and the press. 
In five-to-four decisions the court had held 
valid last June the peddling license ordi- 
nances of the cities of Fort Smith, Arkansas; 
Opelika, Alabama; and Casa Grande, Ari- 
zona. Now in the cases of Jones v. City of 
Opelika and Murdock v. Pennsylvania the 
court holds by five-to-four votes that these 
ordinances are invalid when applied to mem- 
bers of an organization such as Jehovah’s 
Witnesses selling so-called religious litera- 
ture. Justice Douglas stated: ‘The consti- 
tutional rights of those spreading their re- 
ligious beliefs through the spoken and 
printed word are not to be gauged by stand- 
ards governing retailers and wholesalers of 
books.”’ Justices Roberts, Reed, Frankfurter, 
and Jackson dissented. In a third case, 
Douglas v. City of Jeannette, the court in- 
validated the peddlers’ license ordinance of 
Jeannette, Pennsylvania, and in the fourth 
opinion, Martin v. City of Struthers, the 
court held invalid a Struthers, Ohio, ordi- 
nance which prohibits ringing of doorbells 
in distributing handbills. 

The reversals were not unexpected because 
the court last March had reversed convic- 
tions for violations of a Paris, Texas, ped- 
dlers’ license ordinance and a Dallas hand- 
bill ordinance—both on appeals by members 
of Jehovah’s Witnesses. The activities of 
members of that sect in “‘selling’’ their litera- 
ture from door to door are declared to be 
religious in nature. They are entitled to the 
same constitutional protection as worship in 
the churches. The court stated that these 
practices fall within the religious freedom 
and freedom of the press guaranteed by the 
Fourteenth Amendment, and a license tax 
may not be exacted as a condition to the 
exercise. In commenting on the decisions in 
the Municipal Law Journal, the National 
Institute of Municipal Law Officers stated: 
“The fundamental difference of opinion 
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seems to be in the approach made to the 
problem. The majority seems to have the 
idea that nothing can be done which in any 
slight way interferes with what any person 
labels as his religion. The minority seems 
to say that so long as police or revenue 
measures do not discriminate against religion 
the measures should be upheld. The minor- 
ity stressed the fact that the Jeannette or- 
dinance is more than 40 years old and ap- 
plies equally to all peddlers.” 

These decisions do not prevent the appli- 
cation of a city ordinance compelling regis- 
tration and identification of solicitors so as 
to safeguard the people against the evils of 
solicitation. Likewise, an ordinance that ex- 
acts merely a nominal fee calculated to 
defray the expense of protecting those in the 
streets and at home against the abuses of 
solicitors probably would meet with the ap- 
proval of the court. In the Struthers case the 
court approved the idea that a city may pro- 
hibit the distribution of handbills where 
property is posted, and it made specific ref- 
erence in the text of the opinion to the model 
handbill ordinance prepared by the National 
Institute of Municipal Law Officers. 


Cities in Sixteen States May Create 
Postwar Reserve Funds 

few Minnesota legislature recently passed 

a law permitting municipalities to invest 
surplus funds in any obligations in which 
sinking funds may be invested. This makes 
a total of seven states which have this year 
authorized their local governments to build 
up reserve funds: Arizona, Connecticut, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Minnesota, 
Pennsylvania, and Rhode Island. Nine states 
enacted similar legislation prior to 1943: 
California, Kentucky, Massachusetts, Mich- 
igan, Nebraska, New Jersey, New York, 
Oregon, and Washington. Oregon in 1931 
was the first state to authorize municipalities 
to build up reserve funds. The broadest laws 
are those of California, Connecticut, Minne- 
sota, New York, and Washington. California 
cities may set up cash reserve funds by ordi- 
nance which specifies their use, with no limit 
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on the amount of tax levied for the purpose 
or the time for which levies may be imposed. 
The Connecticut law provides that cities 
may set aside general fund surplus, surplus 
previously reserved for capital or nonre- 
curring expense, or a levy not exceeding 2 
mills may be made. At least half of the fund 
must be invested in United States govern- 
ment obligations. The total reserve fund 
shall not exceed the amount of the current 
levy. The New York act authorizes the local 
governing body to make levies without limit 
on time or amount and without election. New 
York cities also may establish a tax stabiliza- 
tion reserve fund for use in equalizing the 
tax burden in future years and for use, 
within certain limits, for home relief, for 
acquisition of equipment, and for street, 
highway, or parkway maintenance and 
repair. 


Recent Postwar Planning Activities of 
Interest to Local Officials 

EVERAL cities have recently prepared 

and published postwar planning pro- 
grams, including Detroit, Durham (North 
Carolina), and Minneapolis, while the city 
of Syracuse and Onondaga County, New 
York, are cooperating on a replanning project 
which is expected to become a _ national 
model. The interest of city managers in post- 
war planning is shown in the recent appoint- 
ment of a special committee by the Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association. Of 
special interest at the state level are the re- 
sults of four regional postwar planning con- 
ferences attended by state and local officials 
from all 48 states. Attempts are still being 
made at the national level to provide funds 
to stimulate state and local planning. In the 
meantime, the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment continues to set up regional and 
local committees to enlist business in plan- 
ning for reconversion. 

City Plans. In Detroit the mayor’s capital 
impovement program committee has sub- 
mitted a report entitled “A Six-Year and 
Reserve Capital Improvement Program for 
the City of Detroit 1943-49,” prepared by 
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the city plan commission. It also includes 
a summary of Detroit improvements con. 
templated by the Wayne County Board, 
Port of Detroit Commission, Huron-Clinton 


Metropolitan Authority, and the state high- | 


way department. In accordance with the 
city’s policy of paying for capital iniprove- 
ments from current revenues, the projects for 
the six-year program are allocated on the 
basis of probable availability of funds from 
current tax levies. Many necessary improve- 
ments are relegated to a “reserve group” 
because of the city’s limited capacity to 
finance them. 

The 44-page Durham report, prepared for 
the city council and citizens by City Man- 
ager Henry A. Yancey with the assistance 
of the Federal Works Agency and the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board, suggests a 
capital improvements program for the first 
six years after the war, and estimates finan- 
cial capacity with provision for budgeting 
capital funds in order to meet those needs. 
In presenting the report to the council the 
city manager suggested “‘legislative action 
approving the general principle of long-range 
programming of capital improvements with 
annual revision and adoption of tke capital 
budget to supplement the operating budget.” 
He urged the council to take steps this year 
in selecting and authorizing the purchase of 
sites needed for projects in the approved 
program. The report also estimates municipal 
operating expenditures for each of the six 
years following the war, discusses means of 
financing current and capital expenditures, 
and points to the need for building up re- 
serves and going on a pay-as-you-go basis. 

In Minneapolis the city planning commis- 
sion in its Program for Postwar Progress 
recommends a regional approach to local 
problems and the creation of a state research 
agency which will bring to light all possible 
opportunities for bettering the conditions of 
present industries and for establishing new 
industries based on ‘the resources of the 
region. 

A comprehensive postwar replanning proj- 
ect is being undertaken in the Syracuse, New 
York, area by the Syracuse-Onondaga Post- 
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war Planning Council set up through official 
action by the city of Syracuse and Onondaga 
County. The council brings together all pub- 
lic and private bodies concerned with vari- 
ous phases of planning for the purpose of 
developing a general plan for the fullest use 
of the resources of the region—-manpower, 
business, industrial, cultural, social, and 
physical facilities. Fortune magazine is co- 
operating with the council in developing, 
testing, and shaping each step of the project, 
and is making available experts in the field 
of planning, economics, and finance. The 
physical plan will be presented in the form 
of a model upon completion of the project 
next fall, and Fortune magazine will publish 
a full description of the plan. The first 
progress report on this replanning project 
appears as an article in the May, 1943, issue 
of Fortune magazine. Reprints of the article, 
entitled “Syracuse Tackles Its Future,” may 
be secured free on request to Fortune maga- 
zine, Rockefeller Center, New York City. 
City Managers’ Committee. The Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association has re- 
cently established a special advisory com- 
mittee on wartime and postwar planning for 
the purpose of (1) studying the current and 
future problems of urban areas: (2) bring- 
ing together and analyzing developments 
that concern cities; (3) cooperating with 
other agencies engaged in similar activities: 
and (4) publishing résumés of the best work 
that is being done and offering suggestions 
for local action. Membership of the commit- 
tee is composed of six city managers and 
directors of three municipal organizations. 
The city managers are Walter W. Cooper, 
San Diego, California: Leonard G. Howell, 
Port Huron, Michigan: Rodney L. Loomis. 
West Hartford, Connecticut: Russell E. Mc- 
Clure, Wichita, Kansas; Francis B. Mc- 
Garry, West Palm Beach, Florida; and Carl 
W. Smedberg, Greensboro, North Carolina. 
The three other members are Walter H. 
Blucher, director of the American Society of 
Planning Officials; Carl H. Chatters, director 
of the Municipal Finance Officers Associa- 
tion: and Earl D. Mallery, director of the 
American Municipal Association. The com- 
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mittee’s first project was a survey of postwar 
planning activities in about one hundred 
cities, a report of which appears in this 
issue. 

State Planning. Four regional conferences 
on postwar problems sponsored by the Coun- 
cil of State Governments and attended by 
more than 700 state and local officials, in- 
cluding 23 governors and 16 city managers, 
were held in April in Atlanta, Chicago, New 
York, and San Francisco. Reports based on 
these meetings will form the basis of a spe- 
cific program for postwar reconstruction to 
be presented to the Governors’ Conference 
which will be held in Columbus, Ohio, from 
June 20 to 23. The four reports were in 
substantial agreement on the following basic 
principles: (1) the major postwar problem 
for which solution must be found is the prob- 
lem of full employment of all who are able 
and willing to work; (2) solution of this 
problem will require the closest cooperation 
by government at all its levels, industry, 
labor, and agriculture; and (3) provision of 
employment in America is and always has 
been the primary responsibility of private 
industry and private initiative. 

Delegates to the conferences agreed that 
government has a threefold duty with respect 
to the postwar period. First, government 
must support and implement efforts of pri- 
vate industry to supply employment for all; 
second, government must supplement the 
job-creating efforts of private enterprise 
through worth-while public works programs; 
third, government must develop such public 
facilities and services as may be needed to 
maintain and improve living standards. It 
also was agreed that each state should have 
a central postwar agency which would: 

1. Conduct studies and investigations rela- 
tive to social and economic reconstruction and 
development of the states. 

2. Encourage. guide. and assist postwar prep- 
aration within operating departments and agen- 
cies of state governments. 

3. Facilitate exchange of information among 
planning agencies of the various levels of gov- 
ernment. industry, labor, agriculture, and edu- 
cation to assure exchange of assistance. harmo- 
nizing of proposed plans, policies. and programs, 
and to secure proper timing of their execution. 

4. Encourage community self-appraisal pro- 
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grams so problems peculiar to each community 
may be recognized and met. 


- 


5. Collaborate with business and labor groups 
in devising ways and means of assisting busi- 
ness concerns in the conversion of war plants, 
developing new industries, utilizing state re- 
sources, readjusting war boom towns to maxi- 
mum use of their new facilities, and guiding the 
migration of stranded workers. 

In addition to the several points on which 
all four conferences were in general agree- 
ment, recommendations on various other 
subjects were made in reports of the confer- 
ences. For example, the 200 or more dele- 
gates from the 10 states represented at the 
southern regional meeting in Atlanta urged 
that any contributions by the federal gov- 
ernment in assisting peoples of the various 
states should be made on the basis of need 
and not on a dollar-for-dollar matching basis. 
New York conference delegates urged state 
and local governments to prepare for the 
future by paying off debts as rapidly as pos- 
sible; enacting legislation which permits sur- 
plus financing with proper safeguards; build- 
ing up reserves for emergency and postwar 
needs; and maintaining tax rates consistent 
with objectives of the economic stabilization 
program and the policy of building up re- 
serves for emergency or postwar use. 

Federal Government. The President on 
May 24 sent a request to Vice President 
Wallace that Congress spend up to $85,000,- 
000 to stimulate an extensive postwar public 
works planning program in cooperation with 
state and local officials. The President rec- 
ommended that the federal government be 
authorized to allocate at least $10,000,000 
to state and local planning agencies during 
the next fiscal year, half of the money to be 
divided among states on an area basis and 
the other half on the basis of population. In 
addition it was proposed that $75,000,000 
be made available to state and local agencies 
to pay for surveys and engineering expense 
in connection with large and important proj- 
ects. This request of the President was 
incorporated in a bill by Representative 
Lynch of New York (H. R. 2783) as a sub- 
stitute for the Lynch-Mead measure intro- 
duced in March. 
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Business. The Committee for Economic 
Development (see PuBLIC MANAGEMENT, 
May, 1943, page 148) during recent months 
has appointed regional chairmen in each of 
the 12 federal reserve districts, and in each 
region a number of districts are being estab- 
lished. Local committees will be set up in 
every city and industrial area in the country, 
By the end of May several hundred district 
chairmen and community chairmen had been 
appointed. It is expected that by fall chair- 
men will have been appointed in 1,000 com- 
munities, and that by next spring the com- 
mittee will have its organization completed 
with local committees in some 2,000 com- 
munities. The first effort of the CED is to 
enlist the aid of manufacturers in planning 
for reconversion of industry and providing 
for full postwar employment. 


Industrial Fire Losses Increase, Less 

Fire Apparatus Available to Cities 

ORE than one thousand fire chiefs, fire 
marshals, city officials, high-ranking 
Army and Navy officers, and many others at- 
tended the 47th annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association in Chicago 
from May 10 to 13. In an address to the 
conference David J. Price, NFPA president, 
said that there were more large loss fires in 
plants in 1942 than in any other year on rec- 
ord and that in the first three months of 
1943 the number of large industrial fires in 
the United States and Canada was as large 
as in all of 1942. President Price urged that 
the NFPA set up a committee on postwar 
planning and pointed to the need for restora- 
tion of prewar fire control standards and the 
elimination of substandard building con- 
struction as prime postwar problems. Percy 
Bugbee, general manager of the NFPA, 
echoed Dr. Price’s concern about mounting 
fire losses and predicted a staggering fire loss 
in the months ahead. 

Among other speakers at the meeting was 
George J. Richardson, secretary-treasurer of 
the International Association of Fire Fight- 
ers, who said that 43 per cent of the nation’s 
full-time firemen would soon be inducted into 
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the armed services, according to a survey of 
527 cities employing 80 per cent of the 
country’s firemen. James K. McElroy, senior 
safety engineer of the Federal Public Hous- 
ing Authority, said that the FPHA has built 
or is building nearly one-half million dwell- 
ing units for war workers and their families. 

“The fire laws in many states need over- 
hauling,” said Robert S. Moulton, technical 
secretary of the NFPA, “but the pre-eminent 
need to prevent duplication of the night club 
disaster in Boston is honest enforcement of 
existing laws.” With regard to municipal fire 
apparatus, George W. Angell, deputy di- 
rector of the safety and technical equipment 
division of the War Production Board, said 
that the anticipated need for motorized fire 
apparatus in 1943 by armed forces, lend 
lease, municipalities, and others represents 
about seven times the normal annual produc- 
tion of the industry. 

Henry C. Klein, chairman of the NFPA 
committee on city planning and zoning, 
pointed to the need for a road system which 
would facilitate movement of fire apparatus. 
He also said that there was need for the elim- 
ination of blighted areas and slums and 
the rezoning of waterfront areas to reduce 
danger of fire by the ignition of petroleum 
products accidentally discharged on the sur- 
faces of harbors and rivers. 


Three Cities Transfer Health Services 
to County 


i ong County, Florida, has completed 

six months’ successful operation of a 
health department that serves the entire 
county including the cities of Coral Gables 
(8,294), Miami (172,172), and Miami Beach 
(28,012). Previously each of these cities as 
well as the county had its own health unit 
and there was considerable overlapping of 
work. For example, each city and the county 
had a dairy inspector, a total of four in- 
spectors, but now one inspector handles this 
activity. There was also some duplication of 
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effort with regard to service provided by 
school doctors and nurses. The enlarged 
health service is now being financed in part 
by the cities’ having turned over to the 
county the amounts provided in their health 
department budgets, but beginning October 
1 this year the county will provide the funds 
needed for all health work. 

The county commission controls the health 
unit with the advice of a seven-member ad- 
visory board consisting of a representative 
appointed by the council of each of the three 
cities, one member appointed by the county 
commissioners, and three members selected 
by the Dade County Medical Association. 
The three city councils have appointed their 
city managers to this board. The cities con- 
tinue to enforce within the city limits all 
county and local ordinances and state laws 
pertaining to health. The people of the 
county are now getting better and more 
health services at lower cost than when each 
city and the county operated separate health 
departments.—A. B. Curry, city manager, 
Miami, Florida. 


Important Annual Conferences for 
Municipal Officials 

Municipal Finance Officers Association— 
Pittsburgh, June 15-17. 

Special Libraries Association—New York, 
June 22-24. 

International Association of Chiefs of Police 
—Detroit, August 9-11. 

International Association of Fire Chiefs— 
Chicago, August 31 to September 3. 

International City Managers’ Association— 
Chicago, September 10-14. 

American Public Health Association—New 
York, October 12-14. 

Civil Service Assembly of the United States 
and Canada—St. Louis, October 12-14. 
American Public Works Association—Chi- 

cago, October 24-27. 
American Municipal Association—Chicago, 
October 27-29. 
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Engineering News-Record 


This chart shows trends in contracts for civil 
engineering construction in continental United 
States only and does not include construction by 
military combat engineers, American contracts 
oustide the country, and shipbuilding. The total 
new financing for the first 20 weeks of 1943 
(ending May 20) was $489,749,000, as com- 
pared with $6.811,776,000 reported for the 21 
weeks in the preceding year. The minimum size 
of projects included are: waterworks and water- 
ways projects, $15,000; other public works, 
$25,000; industrial buildings, $40,000; other 
buildings, $150,000. This chart is based on data 
published each week in the Engineering News- 
Record. 

20 PER CENT CHANGE IN COST OF LIVING 
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Bureau of Labor Statistics 


This chart shows the cost-of-living trends for 
families of moderate income, 1940 to April 15, 
1943, compared with the average for the five 
prewar years. The index of cost of living on 
April 15, 1943, the latest date for which figures 
are available, was 124.1 (1935-39 average = 
100), as compared with 122.8 on March 15, 
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1943. The April 15 index is 25.9 per cent higher 
than that of August 15, 1939, the month before 
the outbreak of the war, when the cost-of- 
living index was 98.6. The largest increases 
during the month were in retail prices of foods, 


MUNICIPAL BOND YIELDS 
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Source: The Bond Buyer 

The Bond Buyer’s index stood at 1.93 per cent 
on June 1, 1943, as compared with 2.01 per 
cent on May 1. The June 1 figure is near the 
all-time low of November 1, 1941, when the 
index was 1.90 per cent. (Note: This index 
averages bond yields of 20 large cities; yields 
vary inversely with bond prices.) 


MOTOR VEHICLE DEATH TRENDS 
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Source: Bureau of the Census and National Safety Council 


Motor vehicle deaths in the United States 
totalled 1,600 in April, 1943, a 27 per cent drop 
compared with April, 1942, and 39 per cent less 
than in April, 1941, when traffic deaths totalled 
2,630. Traffic deaths during the first four 
months of this year were 35 per cent less than 
for the same period in 1942, and 39 per cent less 
than for the same period in 1941. 
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What American Cities Are Doing 


Excerpts from the current issues of news-letters published by 
the secretariats of several organizations of public officials.* 














Locomotive Runs City’s Water Pumps 


ONTIAC, Michigan (66,626), recently used 

a railroad locomotive to supply steam for 
the operation of a pump at one of the city’s 
water pumping stations while induction draft 
equipment was being installed in the main stack 
at the plant. The locomotive kept one pump 
maintaining a five million gallon flow per day 
into the mains and upon experimentation was 
found to produce sufficient steam to operate an 
eight million gallon pump also. The switch-over 
was made without any interruption of service 
and, according to city manager W. P. Edmon- 
son, connections used in the experiment have 
been purchased by the city and will be left in 
place, making it possible to reconnect the loco- 
motive in less than a half-hour in case of 
emergency. 


Summer Conference on Planning 


The Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
will hold a conference on city and regional 
planning from September 7 to 18, 1943, spon- 
sored jointly by the institute and the American 
Society of Planning Officials. It will be open to 
planning technicians, members of state or mu- 
nicipal planning commissions and housing au- 
thorities, and staff members of engineering or 
public works departments. Emphasis will be 
placed on technical and administrative proce- 
dures and the application of approved planning 
standards. The fee for the conference is $50. 
Applications should be sent to Professor Freder- 
ick J. Adams, Division of City Planning, Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, not later than August 31, 1943. 


*Chiefly from news-letters published by the 
American Municipal Association, American Pub- 
lic Welfare Association, American Public Works 
Association, American Society of Planning Of- 
ficials, Civil Service Assembly, Federation of 
Tax Administrators, Governmental Research As- 
sociation, Institute of Municipal Law Officers, 
International Association of Chiefs of Police, In- 
ternational City Managers’ Association, Municipal 
Finance Officers Association, National Associa- 
tion of Assessing Officers, National Association of 
Housing Officials, National Fire Protection As- 
sociation, and United States Conference of Mayors. 


Municipal Finance News 


Springfield, Missouri (61,238), has levied a 
gross receipts tax of 3 per cent against the local 
gas, water, and electric companies, payable 
quarterly. . . . The village of El Portal, Florida 
(population about 1,000), is building up a re- 
serve fund from surplus for future improve- 
ments. . . . Birmingham, Michigan (11,196), 
has adopted a new system of accounts modelled 
after the classification of accounts recommended 
by the National Committee on Municipal Ac- 
counting. . . . Here’s one for Ripley: F. B. 
Seaman is clerk-treasurer of Saltfleet township, 
Stoney Creek, Ontario. . . . Yakima, Washing- 
ton (27,221), has raised the occupational tax 
on telephone and electric power companies with- 
in the city from 2 to 3 per cent of their gross 
earnings. The action will increase city revenue 
an estimated $10,000 per year. 


Service Charge for Refuse Collection 


Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan (15,847), will be- 
gin municipal collection and disposal of garbage, 
ashes, and rubbish as soon as the necessary 
equipment is obtained. Domestic garbage and 
refuse will be collected at least once a week 
between May 1 and October 15 and at least 
biweekly during the remainder of the year. A 
charge of 50 cents per month for this service, 
to be included on the water bill, will bring a 
revenue of $20,000 a year, according to City 
Manager Henry A. Sherman. The charge for 
collection from business places probably will be 
based on cost. All of the refuse will be disposed 
of by the fill-and-cover method. 


Breaks Even on Sale of Scrap 


The city of Berkeley, California (85,547), 
received $5,789 from the sale of tin cans, scraps, 
and waste paper and metal during the seven 
months ending with February, 1943, while col- 
lection expenses were $5,766. Although 515 tons 
of tin cans netted only $8.70 per ton after 
freight was paid and collection costs were 
$11.19, the city broke even because of the re- 
ceipts from scrap, waste paper, and metal. 
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Water Rates Higher Outside City Limits 


Most municipal waterworks officials agree 
that water rates for consumers outside the city 
should be higher than city rates, according to 
Waterworks Engineering (March 10, 1943). 
South Haven, Michigan, adds 50 per cent to 
bills outside the city. The city rate in Minne- 
apolis is 10 cents per 100 cubic feet, and the 
outside rate is 16 cents per 100 cubic feet. 
Water rate for Macon, Georgia, is 20 cents per 
1,000 gallons and for customers outside the city 
limits the rate is 30 cents per 1,000 gallons. In 
Stillwater, Minnesota, the outside rate is 25 
per cent higher, in Dover, Delaware, 10 per cent 
higher, and in Ft. Collins, Colorado, 100 per 
cent higher. Consumers outside the city of 
Mankato, Minnesota, are charged the same rates 
but are required to install and maintain mains 
and service lines at their own expense. 


Cities Renew War Damage Insurance 


Twenty-four of 55 cities of more than 100,- 
000 reporting to the Municipal Finance Officers 
Association carry war damage insurance. Of the 
24 cities, 21 are coastal communities. Eighteen 
of the 24 cities intend to renew their insurance, 
four will not renew, and two are uncertain. 
Because cities have suffered no property losses 
from enemy action the officials of 15 cities re- 
port they would like to see the coverage ex- 
tended for one year without added cost, six 
favor reduced premiums for the next year, two 
favor the return of premiums they have already 
paid, while one favors the return, after the war, 
of premiums paid less damage losses and ad- 
ministrative costs. 


Voters Say “No” Fourth Time 


San Francisco (634,536) voters on April 20 
defeated by a vote of 87,143 to 53,119 a pro- 
posal that the city issue $7,950,000 in revenue 
bonds to purchase the privately owned Market 
Street Railway Company. This would have made 
possible unified municipal ownership and opera- 
tion of the entire street railway system. Similar 
proposals were submitted to the voters in 1925, 
1938, and 1942, and defeated each time. The 
San Francisco Bureau of Governmental Re- 
search has stated that the purchase of the sys- 
tem was the only practical solution to the city’s 
transportation problem; practically every trans- 
portation and city planning expert who has 
studied the San Francisco problem during the 
last quarter-century has favored unified opera- 
tion. 


Salary Increases for City Employees 


East Moline, Illinois (12,359), has voted , 
salary increase of $15 per month for all city 
employees. .. . New York State has granted pay 
increases to 45,000 employees, effective for one 
year. Salaries under $2,000 will be increased 19 
per cent, and those between $2,000 and $4.0 
by 7% per cent. The fact that 7,000 state posi. 
tions are open will help finance the cost; work 
will be spread and, in some cases, hours length. 
ened. . . . In Dallas, Texas (294,734), city em. 
ployees receiving up to $135 a month will re. 
ceive 15 per cent increases; those from $135 to 
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$175 will receive 7! per cent increases. 


Fifty Years of Public Service 


The Jamestown, New York, city council re- 
cently placed a portrait of Samuel A. Carlson 
in the city hall, marking the 50th anniversary 
of his entry into public life in that city. He 
was a member of the board of public works for 
10 years, served as mayor for 26 years, and is 
now serving his fourth term as a member of the 
board of public utilities. Highlights of Mr. 
Carlson’s public career include his promoting 
the movement for a municipal electric light 
plant until it became a reality; advocacy of 
street pavements at a time when there was not 
a single foot of paving in the city; his proposals 
for a municipal hospital and a public market, 
both now in successful operation; and his efforts 
to establish a municipal gas plant and a mu- 
nicipal milk plant. 


City Operates Venereal Disease Hospital 


The city of Indianapolis (386,972) operates 
a hospital for the isolation and treatment of 
persons afflicted with social diseases. Financed 
jointly by the city, the state, and the United 
States Public Health Service, the hospital has 
had more than 3,100 men and women under 
observation since last November, when it was 
established in an unused building which was 
formerly a private hospital. The hospital at 
present has a budget of $150,000 a year. More 
than 650 persons—mostly young women—have 
received treatment at the hospital. The Army, 
police department, and local industries cooper- 
ate with city health officials in carrying out the 
isolation program. There are no armed guards 
around the hospital, and only those few who 
have criminal charges against them are behind 
bars. Plans are under way to institute a series 
of rehabilitation and vocational training courses 
for the women and young girls in the hospital. 
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Tomorrow’s City Hall 


Designs for a variety of postwar building 
projects, published in the May issue of The 
Architectural Forum, include plans for a city 
hall in a city of about 60,000 population. The 
city hall would be placed on a large quiet plaza 
because “a city government should and must be 
housed as the center of a mutual cooperative 
enterprise. . . . To make the city hall the heart 
of the community, the people must overcome 
the present lack of facilities by which to educate 
themselves in the techniques of government.” 
Near the city hall would be grouped the ad- 
ministration buildings, museum, auditorium and 
concert hall, open-air stage, library, and an 
adequate parking court. 


City Controls Use of Street Area 


The Texas Supreme Court in Ft. Worth et al. 
v. Gilliland has held that cities have exclusive 
control of the entire street area between prop- 
erty lines and have the sole right to determine 
what portion of the street should be used for 
vehicular traffic. The case arose when several 
property owners in Ft. Worth sought by means 
of an injunction to restrain the city and the 
highway commission from widening the travelled 
portion of a street. 


Sell or Scrap Obsolete Equipment 


Cities which have obsolete equipment or 
materials may find a user through listing it in 
the bimonthly publication entitled “Available 
Used Material and Equipment Bulletin” issued 
by the Salvage Division of the War Production 
Board. If the listed material or equipment can 
be put to use by any of the 3,000 government 
procurement officers or contractors who read 
the bulletin, he contacts the owner for purchase. 
If a listing isn’t sold within 60 days WPB takes 
“every possible step to move the material as 
scrap.” . . . Arrangements have been completed 
between the Maine Municipal Association and 
the state highway department for operation of 
an equipment pool through which municipalities 
of that state and the highway department may 
lend or rent equipment which otherwise would 
be idle. 


In Lieu Payments on Public Housing 


More than $16,500,000 will be paid to local 
governments in lieu of 1942 and 1943 taxes on 
government-financed war housing projects, ac- 
cording to the Federal Public Housing Author- 
ity. A total of $3,540,000 will be paid to local 
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governments in lieu of 1942 taxes alone; ap- 
proximately $13,000,000 is estimated for 1943 
taxes because of the great increase in publicly 
financed construction under the National Hous- 
ing Agency’s war housing program. Of 120 
cities in 30 states which have low-rent housing 
projects, only 43 originally had contractual pro- 
visions for making payments in lieu of taxes, 
and the other 77 cities provided for complete 
tax exemption. Now all cities have been put 
on the same basis. 


Snowloader Used in Street Cleaning 


Use of a snowloader in cleaning streets has 
helped Albany, New York (130,577), overcome 
a manpower shortage during heavy spring clean- 
ing operations. After the city’s 10 mechanical 
sweepers stockpile their sweepings at specified 
points along the streets, the snowloader is used 
to load the sweepings into trucks. The job of 
removing winter trash and cinders was com- 
pleted in one week instead of the customary 
two or three despite a greatly reduced crew of 
laborers. 


Council-Manager Developments 


Las Vegas, Nevada (8,422), Lehighton, Penn- 
sylvania (6,615), and Norway, Maine (3,649), 
have adopted the council-manager plan. The 
Alaska territorial legislature and the state legis- 
lature of Texas have passed bills to enable their 
respective municipalities to adopt the manager 
plan, and the Vermont legislature has passed 
a bill enabling two or more towns to join to- 
gether for the purpose of employing a manager. 
Three cities recently defeated proposals to adopt 
manager government: Corpus Christi, Texas 
(57,301), New Bern, North Carolina (11,815), 
and Sheffield, Alabama (7,933). 


Scrap Sales Net City $101,000 


The Cincinnati, Ohio, department of purchas- 
ing in 1942 received $101,143 from the sale of 
scrap materials and equipment no longer of any 
use, as compared with $42,172 in 1941. These 
sales included abandoned street car rails and 
accessories, cast-iron pipe and special castings, 
boiler tubes, miscellaneous equipment from an 
old pumping station, miscellaneous scrap iron, 
steel, copper, brass, tin, rubber, paper, rags, 
broken glass, unbroken milk bottles, and grease 
drippings. In addition to these items for war 
salvage, the city also sold buildings, cinders, 
grass, pigs, cows, dictaphones, empty barrels, 
and bushel baskets. 
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City Saves $100,000 


Schenectady, New York (87,549), is doubling 
its water supply by constructing nine new water 
wells. The cost of this improvement will be 
paid in three years by including one-third in the 
capital budget for each year. Salaries and wages 
of municipal employees have been increased, 
but the decrease in the welfare load and a re- 
duction of personnel in the bureau of construc- 
tion and design, together with a policy of not 
filling most positions vacated by employees 
going into industry or into the armed forces, 
has resulted in savings totalling more than 
$100,000. 


What the State Courts Say 


The supreme court of New Jersey has held 
that a city ordinance prescribing closing hours 
for drug stores is a valid exercise of the city’s 
police powers. ... The supreme court of Florida 
recently held that the operation of a “stop and 
go” traffic light is a governmental function 
rather than a corporate function, and that a 
city could not be held liable for injuries caused 
by the signal being out of order. . . . The 
supreme court of Pennsylvania has sustained the 
validity of Philadelphia’s 1 per cent income tax 
as applied to a New Jersey resident working in 
the Philadelphia Navy Yard. 





Personnel Exchange Service 








POSITIONS OPEN 


Bancor, MAINE (29,822). City Manager. 
Council would like applications from men with 
previous manager experience. Curtis M. Hutch- 
ins is chairman of the city council. 

GRAND HAVEN, MICHIGAN (8,799). City 
Manager. A new council desires applications 
from out-of-town men with previous manager 
experience. The city owns its waterworks and 
sewage disposal plant and must have a registered 
civil engineer. Probable salary $3,400. Send 
applications to J. Nyhof Poel. * 

Iron River, MICHIGAN (4,416). City Man- 
ager. David M. Youngs, who has been acting as 
both clerk and manager for the past 10 years, 
has been relieved of manager duties. Previous 
manager experience is preferred, and applica- 
tions should be sent to the clerk. 

Las VecAs, NEVADA (8,422). City Manager. 
The manager plan was adopted on May 4 and 
the council desires a man of “experience and 
ability between 45 and 55.” Salary $6,000 to 
$12,000. Applications should be sent to E. W. 
Cragin, mayor-elect, Box 30. 

MILTON, PENNSYLVANIA (8,313). City Man- 
ager. Lloyd F. Kniffin, manager for the past 
year, has resigned effective June 4. Council 


desires applications from out-of-town men. Ap- 
plicant must be a registered engineer. Salary 
$2,400 to $3,600, to take office July 1. Sidney 
C. Foust, president of borough council, 362 
Vine Street. 

APPOINTMENTS 


K. B. TANNER, recently named city manager 
of Eastland, Texas, is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, and has had 17 years’ experi- 
ence in farm management and 21 years’ experi- 
ence in business. 

FRANK B. House, city clerk of St. Louis, 
Michigan, since 1937, is now city manager of 
that city. Mr. Housel served overseas in the 
first world war and was employed by the United 
States Post Office Department for 15 years. 

R. Davip MABEN, Jr., recently appointed city 
manager of Blackstone, Virginia, has a law 
degree from Washington and Lee University and 
has been engaged in the banking business in 
Blackstone since 1934. 

ARTHUR E. JOHNSON, recently named city 
manager of Clarinda, Iowa, was city manager 
of Red Oak, Iowa, from 1924 to 1930. Since 
1933 he has been employed in various positions 
by the city of Red Oak—city engineer, city 
clerk, and water commissioner. 
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The Pick of 











New publications selected on the basis of value to municipal administrators. 
An annual list is included in each edition of The Municipal Year Book. 


the Month 











Tue Municipat YEAR Book. Clarence E. 
Ridley and Orin F. Nolting, editors. Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago. 1943. 603pp. 
$8.50. 

Among the new features in this volume, the 
10th year of publication, is a series of charts 
showing trends in various fields of municipal 
activity, data on new locally collected revenue, 
organization of defense councils and local de- 
fense expenditures, number of hours in the reg- 
ular municipal work week and extent to which 
cities pay for overtime work, directory of pur- 
chasing agents and chief personnel officers, 
turnover in police and fire personnel in 1942, 
number of auxiliary police and firemen, per- 
centage of police patrol force that is motorized 
and the extent to which one-man patrol cars are 


used, and a list of substitute materials and sup- 
plies which cities are using in place of critical 
materials no longer available. Most of the regu- 
lar features of the YEAR BOOK have been re- 
tained and every section completely revised 
and brought up to date. 


PERSONNEL MANuaL, City oF WICHITA, 


Kansas. Russell E. McClure, city man- 
ager. May, 1943. 3lpp. ag 
This manual, copy of which has been given 


to every municipal employee of Wichita, sets 


forth the principles and procedures to be fol- 
lowed in administering the city’s personnel pro- 
gram, including the classification plan, compen- 
sation plan, recruitment, personnel policies, han- 
dling of suggestions and complaints, leaves of 
absence, and employee health and welfare. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


GENERAL 

BLACKOUT FLASHLIGHTS, LANTERNS, AND 
Fiares. Office of Civilian Defense, Washing- 
ton, D. C. January, 1943. 8pp. 

CONTROL OF LIVESTOCK IN WASHINGTON CITIES. 
Association of Washington Cities, University 
of Washington, Seattle. April, 1943. 20pp. 

DIRECTORY OF MINNESOTA CITY AND VILLAGE 
OrFIcIALs. League of Minnesota Municipali- 
ties, 15 University Library Building, Minne- 
apolis. May, 1943. 12pp. $1. 

HANDBOOK OF EMERGENCY WAR AGENCIES. 
Office of War Information. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. March, 
1943. 143pp. 20 cents. 

EDUCATION 

PuBLiIc SCHOOL MANAGEMENT IN JEFFERSON 
County, ALABAMA; AN ANALYSIS OF CERTAIN 
ASPECTS OF EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION. 
Bureau of Public Administration, University 
of Alabama. April, 1943. 33pp. 

REPORT ON THE ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION 
AND BUSINESS PROCEDURES OF THE BOARD OF 
EDUCATION OF THE City oF CHICAGO. By 
the Administrative Survey Commission. Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce, Chicago. 
April, 1943. 70pp. 


FINANCE 

(1) City-AREA FINANCES IN 1941. 19pp. (2) 
City Dest AND City SINKING AND TRUST 
FuNDs IN 1941. 44pp. (3) City Expenpi- 
TURE IN 1941. 33pp. (4) City Pus tic- 
SERVICE ENTERPRISES IN 1941. 23pp. (5) City 
REVENUE IN 1941. 23pp. Bureau of the 
Census, Washington, D. C. May, 1943. 

EFFECT OF THE Pay-As-You-Go Tax AcT ON 
MunIcIPALITIES. Municipal Finance Officers 
Association, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 
8pp. June, 1943. 35 cents. 

FINANCIAL STATISTICS OF COUNTIES: 1941; 
FINAL Report. Bureau of the Census, Wash- 
ington, D. C. May, 1943. 90pp. 

LicENSE TAX SCHEDULES FOR NORTH CAROLINA 
CiTIEs AND Towns, 1943. North Carolina 
League of Municipalities, 704 Raleigh Build- 
ing, Raleigh. 1943. 24pp. 50 cents. 

MANUAL OF TAX COLLECTION PROCEDURE IN 
MAINE; AN OUTLINE OF DUTIES AND PROCE- 
DURES FOR MUNICIPAL OFFICIALS. By Ernest 
H. Johnson. Maine Municipal Association, 
Hallowell. 1942. 88pp. $1.50. 

RESERVE Funps. Association of Washington 
Cities, University of Washington, Seattle. 
May, 1943. 
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FIRE 


INTERGOVERN MENTAL COOPERATION IN FIRE PrRo- 


TECTION IN THE Los ANGELES AREA. Bureau 
of Governmental Research, University of 
California, 405 Hilgard Avenue, Los Angeles. 
1943. 126pp. 50 cents. 

MUNICIPAL SUPPORT OF VOLUNTEER Fire Com- 
PANIES. International Association of Fire 
Chiefs, 24 West 40 Street, New York City. 
19pp. 

PERSONNEL 


CONTROLLING ABSENTEEISM; A RECORD OF WAR 
PLANT EXPERIENCE. Division of Labor Stand- 
ARDS. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 1943. 57pp. 10 cents. 

DocUMENTS AND REPORTS TO ACCOMPANY RE- 
PORT ON CIviIL SERVICE IMPROVEMENT. Three 
Volumes. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 1942. Volume 1, 20 cents; 
Volume 2, 30 cents; Volume 3, Part 1, 40 
cents; Volume 3, Part 2, 40 cents. 

MUNICIPAL SALARIES IN MASSACHUSETTS, 1942. 
Massachusetts Federation of Taxpayers As- 
sociations, 11 Beacon Street, Boston. 1943. 
30pp. 

OVERTIME COMPENSATION TO GOVERNMENT Em- 
PLOYEES; HEARINGS BEFORE A SUBCOMMITTEE 
OF THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON CIVIL SERVICE 
ON S. 635... . FEBRUARY 25, 26, AND MARCH 
2, 1943. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 1943. 110pp. 

PRESENT SALARIES BEING PAID IN FIRE DEPART- 
MENTS IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA, 
JANUARY, 1943. International Fire Fighter, 
April, 1943, pp. 11-21. American Federation 
of Labor Building, Washington, D. C. 

RETIREMENT SYSTEMS FOR STATE AND LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES. Bureau of the 
Census, Washington, D. C. April, 1943. 24pp. 

SALARY RATES OF OFFICIALS IN 177 OREGON 
Cities. Bureau of Municipal Research and 
Service, University of Oregon, Eugene. 1943. 
27pp. 

THE Use oF Part TIME EMPLOYEES IN WAR 
INDUSTRIES. Princeton University, Princeton, 
New Jersey. 1943. 2I1pp. 

Ways OF DEALING WITH ABSENTEEISM AS PART 
OF THE WAR PRODUCTION DRIVE; GUIDE FOR 
PLANT LABOR- MANAGEMENT PRODUCTION 
ComMMITTEES. War Production Board, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 1943. 27pp. 


PLANNING 


A CAPITAL IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM FOR THE 
City oF DurHAM, NortH CaroLina. By 
Henry A. Yancey, city manager, Durham. 


PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 


April, 1943. 44pp. 

INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL BACKGROUND FoR 
PLANNING CuIcaco. Chicago Plan Commis. 
sion, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago. 194), 
66pp. 

PROGRAM FOR PosT-WAR PRoGRESS. Minneapolis 
City Planning Commission, 339 City Hall, 
Minneapolis. 1943. 56pp. 

A REporRT OF THE COMMITTEE ON URBAN Laws 
Poticies. American Institute of Planners, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 1943. 6pp. 

A Srx YEAR AND RESERVE CAPITAL IMPROvE- 
MENT PROGRAM FOR THE City oF DETROIT, 
1943-1949. Capital Improvement Program 
Committee, 601 Water Board Building, De- 
troit. 1943. 83pp. 


POLICE 


CuRFEW ORDINANCES. Association of Washing- 
ton Cities, University of Washington, Seattle. 
May, 1943. 7pp. 

STATISTICS ON POLICE ADMINISTRATION IN Vik- 
GINIA. PART 3: ORGANIZATION. League of 
Virginia Municipalities, 902 Travelers Build- 
ing, Richmond. May, 1943. 6pp. 25 cents. 

THE TECHNICIAN IN THE POLICE LABORATORY. 
(New monthly publication.) Missouri State 
Highway Patrol, Jefferson City, Missouri. 


PUBLIC WORKS 
PuBLic WorkKs ENGINEERS’ YEARBOOK, 1943, 


American Public Works Association, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago. 1943. 333pp. $3.75. 


UTILITIES 


AIRPORT CONSTRUCTION AND OPERATION REFER- 
ENCE, 1943-44. Annual Edition. Occidental 
Publishing Company, 304 South Broadway, 
Los Angeles. March, 1943. 96pp. $2. 

City-OwNnep UTtities, WATER, ELECTRIC, AND 
GAS PROPERTIES; FINANCIAL, OPERATING, AND 
RATE STATISTICS FOR THE YEAR 1942. Kansas 
Government Journal, May, 1943, pp. 19-32. 
League of Kansas Municipalities, Capitol 
Federal Building, Topeka. $3. 


WELFARE 


(1) Att-Day ScHoot ProGRAMS FOR CHILDREN 
OF WorRKING MoTHERsS. 12pp. 5 cents. (2) 
SCHOOL SERVICES FOR CHILDREN OF WORKING 
MorTHErS, WHy? WHat? How? WHERE? 
WHEN? 6pp. 5 cents. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 1943. 

LEGISLATION FOR THE PROTECTION OF CHILDREN 
IN WarRTIME. Children’s Bureau, Washington, 
D. C. January, 1943. 36pp. 
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